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INTRODUCTI ON 


There  was  a time  in  anclent  Greece  when  men  claimed  that 
if  you  knew  H orner ’ s poems,  you  were  all-wise.  The  rhapsodes 
who  performed  at  the  great  festivals,  reciting  the  Illad  and 
the  Odyssey,  were  famous  for  making  assertions  of  this  sort. 
Prohahly  it  was  just  such  talk  that  induced  Plato  to  write 
the  Ion,  an  amusing  satire  on  the  rhapsodes  of  fifth  century 
Athens.  Plato’ s Ion  boasts  that  since  he  knows  the  rhapsode's 
art,  and  can  recite  his  beloved  Homer,  he  knows  everything 
else.^  Homer  speaks  of  war  and  strategy;  Ion  is  therefore  the 
best  general  in  ali  Greece.  Xenophanes,  a severe  critic  of 
Homer,  agreed  with  Ion,  when  he  wrote:  or^xjs  Oprjpov 

cms-i  p.e^io(©rj  k#«  nvvrec,.^  This  was  the  peak  to  which  admira- 
tion  for  Homer  reached  in  the  fifth  century. 

Although  Homer  had  not  been  without  his  "scourges" , yet 
he  certainly  had  his  admirers  who  attributed  to  him  all  wis- 
dom.  They  even  called  him  the  Schoolmaster  of  Hellas, ^ since 
his  poems  were  used  in  the  schools  to  teach  the  youth  to  be 
upright  and  virtuous  citizens.  Not  content  with  the  bestowal 
of  this  title,  they  conferred  another  - the  First  Tragedian. 

1 Ion,  539D  ff. 

2 Plato,  Hipparchus,  228B;  Republic,  606E;  Isocrates,  Pane- 

fyricus"  159 . 

rag.  10  (H.  Diels,  Die  Fragmen te  der  Vorsokratlker,  Fuenfte 
Auflage  herausgegeben  von  W.  Kranz,  Weidmannsche  Buchhand- 
lung,  Berlin,  1934,  I,  131.) 
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Tragedians  were  plentiful  in  the  Athens  of  those  days  - and 
good  too.  But  none  came  before  Homer,  either  in  time  or  emi- 
nence. 

Certainly  to  anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  stoxles 
of  the  and  the  Odyssey  the  reason  for  such  an  honor  is 

quite  apparent.  Aristotle  thought  so,  and  constantly  made 
comparisons  hetween  Homer  and  the  tragedians.  Moreover,  the 
people  of  ancient  Greece,  who  had  a very  precise  understanding 
of  what  they  meant  by  "the  tragic",  and  who  possessed  such  re- 
markable  examples  of  tragedy,  penned  by  the  bri Hiant  genius 
of  their  three  renowned.  tragedians  - examples  such  as  even  we 
in  this  twentieth  century  can  enjoy  quite  fully  - looked  upon 
the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  'the  Odyssey  as  the  Pather  of  the 
Tragedians. 

What  was  the  reason  for  such  an  opinion?  Obviously  they 
felt  that  these  poems  contained  the  same  rich  tragic  elements 
which  touched  their  hearts  and  thrilled  their  souls  as  they 
sat  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  listening  to  a masterpiece 
wrought  by  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles,  the  prophecy  of  Cassandra 
or  the  rash,  bold  persistence  of  Oedipus.  As  the  words  of 
Homer» s poetry  feli  from  the  lips  of  clear-voiced  rhapsodes, 
they  recognized  that  Homer,  too,  was  a tragedian;  his  poetry, 
too,  possessed  those  qualities  which  characterized  the  great 
tragedians. 
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In  this  thesis  w e are  going  to  discover  just  what  the 
ancients  ineant  by  the  term  '*first  tragedian" . The  reasons  for 
this  title  are  to  be  found  within  the  Homerie  poems  themselves. 
In  our  search  for  these  reasons  we  shall  employ  Aristotle^ 
ooncept  of  tragedy,  limiting  it  to  four  essential  elements, 
plot,  character,  thought  and  emotion.  We  are  using  Aristotle» s 
concept  of  tragedy,  because  he  was  a Greek,  who  sat  year  after 
year  with  many  an  Athenian  throng  listening  to  those  famous 
Greek  tragedies.  He  dwelt  with  those  who  knew  their  tragedy 
well,  and  he  himself  has  stated  concisely  what  he  experienced 
by  Mthe  tragic".  With  Aristotle  as  our  guide,  we  shall  in- 
vestigate the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to  find  out  whether  Homerie 
tragedy  was  really  the  seed  out  of  which  blossomed  forth  the 
immortal  flowers  of  Athenian  tragedy.  The  ancient  authors  ap- 
parently  thought  Homer 's  poetry  was  the  germ  of  later  tragedy. 

If  so,  then  we  should  be  able  to  find  in  the  Homerie  poems 
those  elements  which  were  later  essential  to  true  Greek  tragedy. 
Our  investigation  will  ascertain  to  what  extent  Homer  used 
those  details  which  Aristotle  many  centuries  later  was  to  lay 
down  as  criteria  for  good  tragedy.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  vin- 
dicate the  name  of  Homer  as  the  First  Tragedian. 


CHAPTER  I 


ANCIENT  TESTI MOKY  OF  HOMER «S  TRAGIC  ABILITY 


When  reading  the  Poetics  one  cannot  help  but  noti ce  how 

frequently  Aristotle  quotes  and  alludes  to  the  poems  of  Homer, 

which  he  constantly  uses  to  exemplify  and  illustrate  his  own 

treatise.-*-  If  we  were  to  gather  together  the  statements  he 

makes  about  Homer,  the  following  is  the  judgment,  stated  con- 

cisely,  which  he  passes  on  Homer  in  this  work. 

Homer  is  highly  honor ed  fpr  the 
way  in  which  he  conceals  matters 
that  are  illogical,  for  the  way 
in  which  he  telis  falsehoods,  for 
his  unity,  his  Discoveries,  and 
plots,  and  for  the  fact  that  he 
is  not  ignorant  of  the  part  the 
poet  himself  should  fili  in  his 
poetry, 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  which 
could  be  cited  to  substantiate  the  close  relation  he  saw  be- 
tween  tragedy  and  Homerie  epic  poetry.  For  him  epic  was  just 
another  form  of  the  tragic  art;  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
say,  an  earlier  form.  In  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-f ourth 
chapters  of  the  Poetics,  where  he  treats  of  epic  poetry,  he 
constantly  refers  to  what  he  has  already  said  about  tragedy. 


1 W.  S.  Hinman,  in  his  dissertation,  Literary  Quota t ion  and 
Allusion  in  the  Rhetoric,  Poetics  and  Hicomachean  Et  hies  of 
AristotIe~Tno  pubi,  given , Staten  Tsland,  K.  Y.,  106-117 ) , 
shows  that  Aristotle  has  quoted  Homer  twenty  times,  and  al- 
luded  to  him  twenty-seven  times  in  the  Poetics. 

2 ibid. , 130. 
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applying  the  same  elements  (except  for  song  and  spectacle)  to 
both.  In  general,  that  relation  between  tragic  and  epic  poetry 
is  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  sentence  from  the  Poetics . 

{jd<T7r&( 0 6 e fCef)  Tof  0~  7TO  1)  &OU*.  n&X  lTTol  7Tt)l  tf- 

r>|s  ‘Ojuy^pos  ffy  C/uovos  j*f>  oty  St*  e-?  ^ AA.it 
fi.*\  /LA»|*^trfts  T/oauciT»  Koty  emi'Yi<rer)}^  otlrids 
a <«\f  rVjs  Aui/uij) £•'«£  <r^YffA&ccoi  Trpfiros 

vTTet ffr  0*>  y««Xofev  (Tp«- 

fjL#ro  ttoit)  aa.s.5 

Although  in  the  context  Aristotle  is  speaking  more  of  comedy, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  in 
his  mind  that  Homer' s poetry  was  an  excellent  example  of  dra- 
matic  content  and  action.  For  him  Homer  was  not  only  a supreme 
poet  and  a superb  story-teller , but  a dramatist,  a tragedian. 
Moreover,  he  considered  epic  and  tragic  poetry  as  kindred  modes 
of  imitation.3 4 5 

Ko)  jptp  4*  r®7s  ^xbroti  r*  oriin*  px*pe-?<r8oti 

frm  ore  pe*  «n-ny^eMo vtv  tyjH’  f-repti  n 
pevc*  utrjrep  ^0/u^^o?  rmt e?  f eSs  °^r»v  a<*i  j*>j 
/uer* o\Jt*c,  y\  uis  7rp«-r-ro\j-r<x^s  * v>  ev~ 

toos  ^ui/uov|uei«t/j;  5 

The  full  import  of  the  passage  just  quoted  is  brought  out  by 
Hinman . 

. . .Aristotle  means  that  one  may  relate 
a story  by  simple  narrat ion  or  by  drama - 
tization,  both  of  which  Homer  does.  Plato, 

Rep.  392D-394D,  describes  Homer  in  the 


3 Poetics  1448b  34ff.  (The  text  used  in  this  thesis  is  that 
of  I.  Bywater,  Aristotelis  de  Arte  Poetica  Liber,  second 
edition,  Oxford  Classical  Texts  Series,  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford,  1938. ) 

4 cf.  Poet.  1447a  13ff. 

5 Poet.  1448a  20-24. 
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same  terras  as  both  narrating  and  drama- 
tizing.  Y/ithout  thls  parallel  from  Plato 
the  passage  from  Aristotle  would  be  an 
enigma,  as  Bywater  in  his  note  on  this 
passage  of  the  Poetlcs  says,  although  the 
context  of  Aristotle  seems  ciear  and  Eomer*s 
method  suggests  the  solution  of  the  lacuna.® 

It  is  not  ray  intention  to  list  here  all  the  passages  in 
the  Poetlcs,  where  Aristotle  refers  in  any  way  to  Homer  and 
his  relation  to  tragedy.  These,  for  the  most  part,  will  appear 
during  the  course  of  the  discus  sion.  However,  a few  general 
remarks  of  the  Stagirite  v/ill  suffice  here  to  express  his  opin- 
ion  on  the  subject. 

After  enumerat ing  the  various  characteristics  of  epic  po- 
etry,  and  telling  us  that  epic  poetry  should  have  as  raany  as 
tragedy,  Aristotle  states:  ofs  a?rs«r/v  "d/u^os  . k«'<- 

ny>u)-ros  "■•'i  fteivCis»^  V/hile  comparing  comedy  and  tragedy,  Ar- 
istotle says  that  Homer  Margites  bears  the  same  relation  to 
comedy  that  the  Illad  and  Qdyssey  do  to  Tragedy. 8 This  is  a 
peculiar  and  interesting  remark,  in  as  much  as  it  cites  the 
Qdyssey  as  a form  of  tragic  coraposition,  although  there  are 
some9  who  disagreed  with  Aristotle. 

When  Aristotle  is  discussing  the  constituent  parts  of  an 
epic  or  tragedy,  he  remarks: 

6 op.  cit. , 111. 

7 Poet.  1459b  12. 

8 1448b  38. 

9 cf . 11  Longinus " , de  Sublimitate,  IX.  15,  ed.  by  A.  0.  Prick- 
ard,  in  0.  C.  T.  Series,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1906. 
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^fY\  e<rp  tw  (uiW  Tworbt^  /<T'o< 

T7JS  , Sta-msfa  0<rrfS  jZepiTpaytf)- 

ffots  oT6e  trrrooSa  mOi?  /<«*'1  «/woAyj?,  o»Ot^  Krfi 

TT^o\  eirfiv.  * uAv  5TT0TTDI  U.  , ynapfc' 

t>]  TpoyqiiV*.  2 (fi:  ofijrrj J QV  Trat\/Tor  & r^j 
g7 miro  i t'oi  . 

This  thesis,  being  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  elements  of 
tragedy  are  found  in  Homer's  epics,  will  be  in  full  accord 
with  the  last  phrase  of  the  above  citation,  because  it  is  ciear 
from  the  context  that  Aristotle  is  referring  mainly  to  song 
and  spectacular  staglng  as  the  elements  which  are  not  found  in 
epic  poetry.  We  have  here,  however,  an  explicit  statement  of 
Aristotle  that  the  elements  of  tragedy  can  be  found  in  epic 
poetry.  This  epic  poetry  we  know  to  be  specifically  that  of 
Horner . 

The  few  quotations  that  have  been  given  from  the  Poetics 
suffice,  I think,  to  illustrate  the  close  reliance  between 
tragedy  and  the  Homerie  poems  that  Aristotle  noticed.  During 
the  course  of  this  thesis  many  other  quotations  will  appear, 
which  will  bring  out  in  more  detail  the  reasons  for  the  Philo- 
sophor^ comparison  of  these  two  forms  of  art, 

We  know  that  this  not ion  of  tragedy *s  dependence  on  Homer 
was  not  by  any  means  a new  one  with  Aristotle.  He  seems  to  be 
merely  restating  it,  and  giving  in  a more  detailed  way  what  is 
found  in  the  sayings  of  various  authors  before  him.  Among 
them  was  Aeschylus.  Athenaeus,  writing  of  him,  records: 

10  ifret.  1449b  16-20. 
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6 A «hos.  k<*1  Act/u7Tf>os  Attr^oXo*,  T*r  afbroQ  t/o^  <jt  & '<*s  £rfv<xi 

ehe^c.  tzov  ‘O/ut^ot)  /u&Y*.ku)>/  <fe  rmfajv  This  saying  is  famous 
and  often  quoted.  Bassett  interprets -it  as  follows:  . .if 

taken  at  its  face  value,  [it]  should  mean  that  what  he  added  to 
the  embryonic  drama  of  Thespis  and  his  immediate  successors  was 
due  to  the  inspiration  and  pattern  of  Homer. Athenaeus  is 
contrasting  Aeschylus  with  a certain  Ulpian,  who  took  not 
wslices"  of  meat,  as  Aeschylus  did,  but  a bone  or  a thick  piece 
of  gristle.  "The  pibces  de  r^sistance  of  Homer,"  says  Bassett, 
”are  the  dialogues,  which  Aeschylus,  by  adding  a second  actor, 
introduced  into  the  nascent  tragedy."!3 


Plajpo,  too,  often  speaks  of  Homer  as  a tragedian.  This 

philosopher *s  love  and  admiration  of  Homer  is  known  to  anyone 

who  has  read.  the  Republio,  especially  the  tenth  book.14  jt  is 

here  that  we  find  him  paying  tribute  to  Homer  as  a tragedian. 

In  one  place  he  telis  us : 

err rvv)  m ony''  O/uf^o-o  CTnmvs- 

T~ouS  evrti\Yj%  iv  his  r/jy’  SAXalxx  7ns-v<*t'- 

feVKeV  OOros  i mn/j-rns  nyow  &ioiKr\<r\\/  re 

fsxi  7 rct(herta(f  -r£jv  #vapu4Tn'\/t*>v  Trf^^fxU  no ✓ ^ 

Of ffos  XYatAxjSoYTt  pctvdoOSGIV  Te  f<oA  /C efTot  TOUToV 
~rz>Y  Troiyj  Tyj y mrYrx  ~TO V ct5toQ  fitoY  /*xtTot<rt<cit~ 

e/croijuervo y /uev  )^y\  rox*  v-crrr*^^*1 

aJs  oVtWS  p*\Tr'<r-TV<iS  d%  &T0V  OUVetYrcUj  Kcfi 

11  Athenaei  Dipnosophi starum  Epitome,  347e  (edited  by  S.  P. 
Peppink,  E.  J.  Erili,  Lugdini  Batavorum,  1937,  II,  part  I, 
164. 

12  The  Poetry  of  Homer,  University  of  Galifornia  Press,  Berke- 
Tey,  193S,  30. 

13  ibld-*  61. 

14  cf . 595B,  edited  by  J.  Burnet,  in  0.  C.  T.  Series,  Glaren- 
don  Press,  Oxford,  1937. 
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<TUf)(t*jp>eiV  OjUr^po*  rrt  / yj-ritc  ui-r-ae-rop  eTifn  /«*? 
rrpWToV  Tz3y  TpefyatJonr)  / d\f 

In  the  midst  of  such  a passage,  which  at  once  censures  the  use 
of  the  Homerio  poems  as  educational  Instruments,  and  yet  praises 
the  genius  of  thalr  author,  Plato  pays  to  Komer  one  of  the  most 
heautiful  tributes  he  ever  received  from  ancient  writers. 

The  underlying  reason  for  Plato' s criticism  and  banishment 
of  epic  poetry  and  tragedy  from  his  city-state  is  his  theory  of 
art.  and  his  interpretati on  of  "imitati on” , which,  he  claims, 
is  not  real  art,  but  a corruption  of  the  mind  of  ali  listeners 
who  do  not  possess  as  an  antidote  a knowledge  of  the  real  nature 
of  art.16  Yet  it  is  precisely  on  the  point  of  imitation  that 
Plato  seems  to  found  his  reasons  for  alleging  Iiomer 1 s connection 
with  tragedy.  In  his  eyes  epic  poetry  is  just  as  much  an  imi- 
tation as  is  tragedy.^*7  Because  the  Platonic  theory  of  imita- 
tion is  ultimately  founded  on  the  Theory  of  Ideas,  the  reasons 
for  such  a view  of  poetry  become  more  intelligible  to  us.  Imi- 
tative  poetry  is  but  a pictiore  of  a pictiore;  it  is  far  from 
truth,  shadowy  and  not  the  real  thing.  But  the  philosopher  in 
Plato  was  seeking  out  that  which  is  truth.  tovt ’ 

m'(  o 6 o m>ros}  efrr^/o  /ut /Urjryjs  &<rrrj  -rp  /7-0 3 T7s  /Sa/r/k&ds 

v x , jt  \ / 18 

Kaf  < rrjz  Trsrvrts  o f <*AAot  pipy\Tt* / * 

15  Rep.  606E-607A 

16  TTjjTd. , 595B. 

17  TETcT, , 395B. 

18  59VE. 
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In  another  place  Plato  explains  himself  a little  more  ciear ly, 
polnting  out  in  what  way  both  epic  and  tragic  poetry  share  in 
the  imitati ve  art.  In  such  poetry  the  imitator  knows  nothing 
worth  mentioning  of  the  things  he  imitates;  imitation  is  but 
a form  of  play  and  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  ^ oo/couv  ri0cop.ev 

c(T/b  yravrxs  -rou  5 Tro/yj-r' voVs  /Ji^rj-rofs  f/tT tx)ko)V 

rfperrjS  efvat  <a\  tu>v  ojv  rrsp \ eSv  m<  o€<riv/  Trjs  he 
ovft  arrrs  <r0<x.  1 • Such  a form  of  poetry  could  have  no  place 
in  his  polity,  because  it  would  be  foreign  to  its  whole  spirit 
Keeping  this  in  mind  when  we  read  sorae  of  his  other  statements 
about  imitative  poetry,  we  can  appreciate  his  view,  which  con- 
strained  him  to  censure  the  bard  of  Chios.  Yet  conf esses  that 
from  boyhood  he  has  always  had  love  and  reverence  for  Homer. 
SorKi f juev  yoCj 0 tSiv  taxAoiv  ocTrdvrayv  to-otuM  -twv  '7/a<*y  t/cuiv  npQros 

h$<k<rK«Ats  re  / e<r@*<  t21  a more  explicit  state- 

ment  than  this  from  Plato  we  could  not  really  hope  for  — his 
love  and  reverence  for  Homer,  and  the  bestowal  of  the  epithet 
of  teacher  and  beginner  of  tragedy. 

But  Plato  is  so  wrapped  up  in  his  idea  of  imitation  that 
he  is  forced  to  condemn  even  the  critics  of  epic  and  tragic 
poetry.  And  while  doing  so,  he  once  again  makes  menti on  of 
Homer* s connection  with  the  art  of  tragedy;  this  time  he  is 
its  leader. 

19  ibld. , 602B. 

20  THcT.,  600E. 

21  r5ld. , 595C. 
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Durovv,  vj'</  yu^rw  70  0 TO  em  FKeTr-rifiv  Tyv 

Tf  Tpa^ii-o/  t*<x'i  7~ov  rjye/uoV*  °( uiry?  @/0  rjp>oV) 
errer  Srj  -r/i/otv  afKovopxev  orr  otjt&'  mitras  /mv 
TT-fiVoCS  eTTttrratVToH  J TTStVToe  6f  otV&fxArrTfet-  7^ 
rr/oos  *per)j*  /c*'  «at/crerv^  <efs>  7sr  yf  6e?*.. 

But  it  is  not  only  on  the  scofe  of  imi tat ion  that  Plato 
menti ons  Homer  in  connection  with  tragedy.  By  the  use  of  that 
imitati ve  art  in  epic  poetry  Homer  aroused  emotions  which  were 
kindred  to  those  of  tragedy. 

a>  Yot/o  7TO-0  p>(-\Ti(rT0t  qftutv  &K/o owpevo ( Oprj- 

f>OV  yj  xAAoi)  77 VOS  T&V  T-/Octf0)fa  7T-0/-LUV 
/U.eva-0  rrvot  tuv  rjptbusv  ev  nev  Qe ' ovrat  fe«< 

/uetKf&V  R>*j<rtV  o( /To 7v > vov Tbi  ev  70? s o6vfgka?s  ^ 
yj  K. Ctt  «r<fo vr«s  re  Ka't , /<o7t-70/u  /yous-j  o?<rff ^ orr 
■ypipo/oe  v Te  roccc  £v  <f « ►'TfeJ  yjuZs  auralis  em/ue-B* 

(Tv /u  mv  7p^o Yre-s  fsatr  trito o 6<*~£o\/ts.s  &mrt  v oupte-v  u>s 


iret  Bov  TTU 


>j/uets 


r pUoCA  t<7~raC  < 


According  to  Plato  such  emotions  as  pity  and  fear  would  weaken 
the  moral  character  of  the  youth  of  his  city-state.  Although 
he  finds  fault  with  Homer  for  stirring  up  these  tragic  emotions 
he  admits  that  he  himself  has  often  experienced  that  pleasure 
when  listening  to  a rhapsode*s  recitati on  of  Homer.  Plato 


recognized  Homer  as  a raaster  in  this  art,  and  consequently 
could  not  help  praising  him,  even  though  he  had  to  condemn  him 
practically  in  the  same  sentence.  Iiowever,  he  telis  us  that 
he  is  willing  to  give  poetry  a chance  to  defend  itself,  and 
once  again  he  is  witness  to  Homer1 s magical  powers  over  the 
emotions.  Plato  makes  Socrates  ask  Glaucon,  rj  ov 

/OjAfl  tnr'  rfUTjjs  fc<ft  <ro,  Ka,  /uaAttrroc  or-rv  <fr'  'O/UrjpoU  $feof>r}  s 
22  ibld.j,  598D-E 

25  ibld. , 605C-D.  


*dry 1/.24 
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In  the  Theaetetus,  whlle  disooursing  on  the  unity  and  in- 
variabllity  of  'nothing*,  Socrates  refers  to  Homer  as  a trage- 
diarn.  This  reference  is,  in  fact,  rather  interesting,  seeing 
that  he  cites  Homer  alone  as  an  example  of  tragedy.  And  it  is 
stranger  stili,  since  there  is  no  reason  apparent  from  the  con- 
text  why  he  should  bring  drama  in  at  ali,  since  a philosophical 
question  is  being  discus sed. 

Mi  7TEp‘  Tt>x)mxJ  ttzVtts  £%rjs  of  <nxpo''-  rrA/jy 
77oyj|Uev/3<lU  (Tt) /k<f>epjs <rdoNl  np 0JTo(f0/0o(£  7X.  Alor ? 

h^K.ktiTos  ,^/u-rre  6 *r«r'  7 *Jv  mryp^^ 
oi  clKpCi  ~nj3  iroryjcnctis  &K.*7eputy  tct*)/uqJtf/*s  /u^t/ 

'ETrxy&pfuubSj  7 'pcxfipffocs.  Jf  Opyjpo^ 25 

The  foregoing  citati ons  from  Plato* s writings  list  for  us 
a few  of  the  reasons  why  he  called  Homer  a tragedian.  But  he 
was  not  the  only  one  in  ancient  Greace  to  notice  the  ability 
of  the  bard  of  Chios  as  a tragedian  before  the  time  of  Aristotl< 
Isocrates,  too,  links  him  with  the  inventors  of  tragedy,  and 
thereby  shows  that  he  conceived  the  technlque  of  both  arts  to 
be  closely  related.  k*>  -n ;✓  *0/ur\f>o-o  m/yjtrn f #*•  rt ios  npurovs 

evpoVT*S  orr  /«rrfov-res  -ry/  ~rrjV 

-/*}✓  qy/Opunran/  er/w-^o-ryw/S  -rK?s  t feocrs  THOTed*  re^p  yjrK^ro  rr/ocs 
ttjv  rmiyjnv  . It  seems  that  Iaocrates  conceived  the  psycho- 

24  lbid. , 607pj  "" 

25  Theaet . 152E,  ed.  by  J.  burnet.  In  0.  C.  T..  Clarendon  Press 

Oxford,  1899,  I.  - - _ 

26  Ad  Nicoclem,  48,  ed  by  G.  Norlin,  in  Loeb  Classical  Library, 
Wm.  Heinemann,  London,  1928,  I,  66. 
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logical  element  in  both  epic  and  tragedy  as  practically  the 
same.  He  mentions  this  as  part  of  the  advice  that  he  is  giving 
to  young  Uicocles  on  the  art  of  writing  anything  in  verse  or 
prose.  He  counsels  hin  to  seek  out  those  details  which  will 
make  a popular  appeal  and  arouse  the  proper  emotions.  For  this 
purpose  Isocrates  singles  out  Homer  and  the  tragic  poets  as 
models,  not,  indeed,  as  distinet  models  of  different  forms, 
but  as  models  of  the  one  effective  method. 

There  are  also  a few  other  authors  in  ancient  Greece,  whos< 
testimonies  will  add  some  weight  to  the  opinions  already  broughi 
forward.  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  Lives  of  Eminent  Philoso- 
phers,  telis  of  a certain  Polemo,  the  son  of  Philostratus,  and 
head  of  the  Academy  from  314  B.  C.  to  £.  276  E.  C.,  who  had  a 
deep  love  for  Sophocles.  Concerning  him  Diogenes  records: 

eAefei/'  o3v  jueu  O^pov  cmKOv’  eTreu  Ka<fio/c\4cc  J rov  Se  STo&o- 

fO&*.  Ofl* rjpov  Tpqyncov . 27  However,  Diogenes  does  notmention 
the  meaning  Polemo  intended  by  this  statement,  nor  the  reasons 
which  prompted  him  to  say  it.  But  we  will  not  be  far  wrong  in 
thinking  that  he  noticed  a decided  resemblance  between  the  two 
authors.  This  remark  of  Polemo  recalls  what  Aristotle  in  his 
Poetics  also  has  to  say  about  Homer  and  Sophocles.  According 
to  him,  Sophocles  is  an  imitator  of  the  same  sort  as  Homer  - 
for  both  imitate  higher  types  of  character. ^ It  is  quite 

27  IV,  20,  ed.  by  R.  D.  Hicks  in  Loeb  Glassical  Library,  Wm. 
Heinemann,  London,  1925,  I,  39FI 

28  1448a  25. 
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probable,  however,  that  Polemo  did  not  mean  exactly  the  same 
thlng  by  his  stat ement  that  Aristotle  did. 

Among  the  ancients,29  then,  it  seems  to  have  been  quite 
generally  admitted  that  Homer' s poems  were  tragic  in  nature  and 
contained  the  seeds  of  the  later  art,  which  was  to  blossom  forti 
during  the  Golden  Age  of  Athenian  History.30  While  Plato  callec 

29  Nor  were  the  Soholiasts  and  others  slow  to  reecho  the  opin- 

lon  of  their  forerunners.  Porphyrion,  Schol.  ad  II.  I,  332: 
TTftCtTas  TTfiO<rt*Jm.  Koitpot  TmpTjy&yeV  T*jv  'Tfsciy  IA)  6 /a  / • ad  III, 

306:  <XyU<*  r»)  jnnp-ij  JTioe< Y°f & ,ot  ®<v^crotc;  ad  VI,  468:  npviTos 

tt<a?&*s  Sv  e ta-dyti  . - Ps^. -Plut.,  de  vita  Hom. , 213: 

5 Tp«y4&i'of  tvjy  O/uy/ooi) . -ThxTos tratus , 

Vita  Apollonii,  229K:  ’f\6rivacToi  oid-rov  ( sc. ) 

rfjs  rpdtyoJifxs  rjyovyJr o.  - Eustathius,  ad  II.  XIX,  488,  calls 
the  Odyssey  a drama,  and  ad  II.  XXII,  43T,  a tragedy.  - 
Tzetzes,  95  (Xaib.  ):  "O/u-q  nos~e<rr<  TrxT/jp  /c<V/*<#aTAr  a*> 

VKTvptKyj?  j /c*,\  t-/o«  y $ 6 » (These  are  all  cited  in  A. 

Gudeman,  Aristoteles  Poetik,  De  Gruyter,  Berlin,  1934,  109. ’ 

30  Cf.  the  interesting  relief  of  the  "Apotheosis  of  Homer",  by 
Archelaus  of  Priene  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. It  can  be  found  in  A.  Baumeister 's  Denkmaeler  des 
Klasslschen  Altertums,  Druck  und  Verlag  von  r7  Oldenbourg, 
Muenchen  und  Leipzig,  1885,  I,  112.  Baumeister *s  de scrip- 
ti on  follows:  "Homer  entgegen  bewegt  sich  von  rechts  her 
ein  feierlicher  Zug,  durch  Altar  und  Stier  ais  Opferzug  be- 
zeichnet.  Vor  dem  Altare  steht  der  Mythos  mit  Kanne  und 
Schale,  hinter  demselben  Historia,  Weihrauch  auf  dem  Altar 
streuend,  es  folgen  Poiesis,  Tragoaia,  und  Komodia,  ferner 
Physis  ais  Kind,  Arete,  Mneme,  Pistis,  und  Sophia.  Die  Ge- 
stalten  sind  saemtlich  mit  Inschriften  bezeichnet,  was  auch 
durchaus  noetig  war,  da  der  Beschauer  bei  den  meisten  wen- 
igstens  die  Bedeutung  ohne  Beischrift  nicht  erkennen  wuerde. 
Der  Sinn  der  ganzen  Darstellung  des  untersten  Streifens 
laesst  sich  dahin  zusammenf assen,  dass  Homer  und  seine  Wer- 
ke,  so  lange  es  eine  Zeit  gibt,  ueber  die  bewohnte  Erde  hin 
beruehmt  sein  werden,  und  dass  die  Geschichte,  ais  deren 
Anfang  der  Mythos  zu  bezeichnen,  ebenso  wie  alie  Arten  der 
Dichtkunst  den  Altmeister  stets  dankend  verehren  werden." 
This  is  putting  into  the  concrete  the  opinion  prevalent  a- 
mong  the  ancients  that  Homer  was  the  source  of  all  knowledge 
but  the  part  that  interests  us  most  is  the  fact  that  here 
again  is  another  testimony  of  tragedy' s relation  to  Homer. 
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Homer  a tragedian  because  his  poetry  was  imitative,  and  aroused 
the  same  emoti ons,  as  dia  tragedy,  Aristotle  saw  in  his  poetry 
the  elements  out  of  which  he  knew  the  later  tragedies  were  corn- 
posed.  Aeschylus,  who  has  been  called  the  Creator  of  Athenian 
Tragedy,  referred  to  his  own  dramas  as  ,,slices,,  from  the  great 
banquets  of  Horaer,  while  Isocrates,  the  rhetorician,  found  in 
the  Homerie  poems  a model  similar  to  the  tragedies  for  arousing 
effective  emotions. 

Disparate  though  their  reasons  may  be,  the  authors  cited 
in  this  chapter  agree  in  this  that  Homer  was  the  first  tragedian, 
and  that  his  poetry  contained  at  least  in  germine  the  elements 
of  later  tragedy.  In  the  following  chapters  our  task  will  be 
to  examine  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  discover  that  seed,  to  bring 
to  light  those  tragic  elements  contained  in  these  poems.  By  so 
doing,  we  hope  to  show  that  there  is  a legitimate  foundation  for 
these  statements  of  the  ancients,  and  in  parti cular,  for  Aris- 
totle 's. 


CHAPTER  II 

ARISTOTLE 'S  NOTION  OF  TRAGEDY 

Tragedy  is  an  elusive  creature,  a Proteus  In  lts  own  right. 
The  attempts  to  grasp  its  essence,  its  meaning,  its  spirit  and 
to  "hold  it  fast” , as  Odysseus  was  bidden,  seem  to  have  been  in 
many  instances  rather  futile.  One  literary  period  after  another 
from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  has  been  witness  to  these 
attempts,  and  today  it  is  stili  a matter  of  dispute  among  cri- 
tics.  Plato  may  be  listed  among  the  first  to  express  his  views 
on  the  subject.  Aristotle,  too,  made  an  attempt,  but  disagreed 
with  his  mas ter.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  battle  which  has 
ensued  more  or  less  for  two  thousand  years  - Classici3m  vs.  Ro- 
manticism.  But  the  strange,  yet  interesting,  fact  to  be  noticed 
is  that  both  of  these  men,  representatives  of  diverse  schools 
of  thought  on  this  questi on,  have  looked  on  Homer  as  a tragedian. 
This  title,  as  we  have  seen,  was  given  to  Homer  by  several  wri- 
ters  of  ancient  times,  and  the  modern  critics  have  often  echoed 
this  tribute.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  reasons  for  bestowing 
this  title  were  diverse.  To  investigate  these  reasons  further 
would  indeea  prove  interesting,  but  would  lead  us  too  far  afield. 
Ne  do  not  intend  to  discover  why  Plato  differed  from  Aristotle  in 
his  opinion,  if  he  really  did,  but  rather  we  want  to  know  the 
fundamental  reasons  for  Aristotle» s opinion.  Why  did  the  Stagi- 
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rite  see  a similarity  between  the  eplc  poetry  of  Homer  and  the 
tragic  poetry  of  the  Athenian  Greeks?  Our  answer,  briefly,  is 
merely  a restatement  of  his,  namely  that  the  elements  of  both 
epic  and  tragedy  are  essentially  the  same. 

We  referred  to  tragedy  above  as  elusive.  How  imrnediately 
pertinent  this  reference  is  will  become  evident  in  the  reading  of 
this  chapter.  A casual  glance  at  Aristotle 's  definition  of  tra- 
gedy will  glve  one  the  impression  that  he  had  a very  precise  idea 
of  what  he  meant  by  "the  tragic".  But  imrnediately  the  question 
arises  in  the  mind  of  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  extant 
G-reek  plays,  whether  Aristotle  can  be  right  or  not.  Are  the  six 
elements  enumerated  by  him  ali  that  there  is  to  Greek  tragedy? 

He  seems  to  lea ve  out  an  important  factor  or  factors,  and  he  has 
been  criticized  severely  for  it.  Perhaps  the  caviliing  would  be 
deserved  if  Aristotle  intended  to  set  forth  in  the  Poetics  all  of 
the  elements  which  constitute  the  very  essence  of  tragedy.  I do 
not  think  that  he  meant  the  elements  which  he  enumerates  to  be 
such,  and  my  reason  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  second  part  of 
the  work,  wherein  he  proxnised  to  treat  of  allied  elements,  is 
now  lost.1  Accordingly,  to  say  that  the  Poetics,  as  we  ha ve 
them  today,  contalns  the  complete  Aristotelian  notion  of  tragedy 
is  to  be  unfair  to  the  Philosophor. 

1 However  A.  P.  McMahon,  ("On  the  Second  Book  of  Aristotle' s Po- 
etics and  the  source  of  Theophrastus'  Definition  of  TragedyT"" 
Harvard  Studies  in  Classlcal  Philology,  XXVIII  (1917),  1-46), 
claims  the  second  book's  existence  cannot  be  absolutely  dis- 
proved,  but  it  is  unlikely. 
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But  to  what  extent  can  we  follow  Aristotle's  theory,  from 
what  we  know  of  It  'in  the  Poetlcs?  This  question  is  not  easy  to 
answer.  Living  at  Athens,  Aristotle  not  only  attended  the  festi- 
vals  of  Dionysus,  where  he  saw  the  tragedies  actually  produced, 
but  he  was  also  fully  conversant  with  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
tragedians.2 3 *  Because  of  this  first-hand  acquaintance  I think 
that  we  may  look  upon  the  extant  part  of  the  Poetlcs  as  an  ex- 
planation  of  some  of  the  essential  elements  which  Greek  tragedy, 
as  he  knew  it,  certainly  contained. 


We  would  certainly  do  wrong  to  look  upon  the  Poetics  as  a 
treatise  on  aesthetics.  It  is,  at  best,  a set  of  empirical  rules 
Aristotle  dld  not  aim  at  proposing  aesthetic  laws  which  would 
prove  universally  rigid  for  ali  times.  This  would  nave  been  to 
attempt  the  impossible;  fbr  he  dealt,  says  Professor  J.  W.  H. 
Atkins, 

with  Greek  Literature  alone,  with  a litera- 
ture,  that  is, , that  had  not  as  yet  completed 
all  its  phases  of  development.  It  is,  more- 
over  significant  that  Aristotle» s attitude 
throughout  is  retrospective  in  kind;  he  is 
merely  seeking  the  laws  in  the  facts  that 
lie  before  him,  and  he  makes  no  pronounce- 
ments  as  to  the  literature  of  the  future.5 


2 Hinman,  passim,  has  shown  that  in  the  Rhetoric,  Poetics  and 
Nioomachean  Ethlcs  alone  Aristotle  either  quotes  or  alludes  to 
Euripides  55~'tlmes,  Sophocles  36  times,  Aeschylus  11  times;  of 
tnese  in  the  Poetlcs  alone  he  alludes  to  Euripides  20  times; 
to  Sophocles  23  times;  to  Aeschylus  6 times.  I am  omitting 
the  quotatlons  from,  and  the  alluslons  to,  minor  tragedians, 
since  these  are  only  offered  as  an  example  of  his  conversance. 

3 Llterary  Criticlsm  in  Anti  qui ty,  at  the  University  Press, 

Cambridge,  1&34,  I,  79. 
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The  Poetica  is  not  a compendium  of  a priori  conclusions.  When 
we  reaiize  that  Aristotle's  method  was  inductive,  and  the  prin- 
cipies at  which  he  arrived  were  derived  from  the  actual  practice 
of  the  tragic  masters  of  the  two  hundred  years  hefore  him,  we 
can  see  how  unfortunate  it  is  that  the  critics  of  the  Renaissanci 
took  the  philosophical  attitude  towards  this  work,  as  if  Aris- 
totle  had  expressed  in  his  definition  the  perfection  of  the  very 
essence  of  tragedy. 

Eut  even  granting  that  at  most  they  are  merely  empirical 
rules,  can  they  stili  be  applied  to  extant  Greek  tragedy?  In 
some  cases  they  can  with  little  difficulty;  in  others  it  is  much 
more  difficult;  and  in  some  it  seems  almost  impossible.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  illustrate  this  statement  here.  We  need  only 
remember  that  we  do  not  have  extant  all  the  plays  which  Aristotl( 
knew,  and  from  which  he  drew  these  elements. 

If,  then,  we  look  on  the  Poetica  in  this  way,  and  remember 
that  Aristotle  was  not  excluding  from  tragedy  anything  else  (e.g, 
inspiration,  the  religious  element,  etc.),  I think  that  we  can 
speak  of  the  Aristotelian  notion  of  tragedy.  In  applying  such 
a theory  to  Homerie  poetry,  we  shall  not  be  denying  anything  to 
Homer.  We  are  simply  employing  these  particular  Aristotelian 
criteria  for  good  tragedy,  w hile  presclnding  from,  but  not  deny- 
ing any  other. 

To  proceed,  then,  to  the  Aristotelian  notion  of  tragedy,  we 
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ask,  %'hat  are  ita  elements?"  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  it  seems  neces - 
sary  to  sketch  in  a few  words  Aristotle*s  notion  of  tragedy,  if 
we  are  to  show  that  the  elements  of  tragedy,  as  he  conceived  it, 
are  to  be  found  in  Homer*s  poetry.  Such  a sketch  will  serve  as 
a general  background  to  the  problem  and  as  a sign-post  to  guide 
us  in  our  search  for  the  tragic  elements  in  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Poetlcs  Aristotle  gives  his 
definition  of  tragedy,  v/hich  has  become  in  the  course  of  time 
both  familiar  and  famous. 

£ <7~77/  oSV  'rpc*  Y(jJ  S !c(  jui /xrj(TtS  7Tj0&t-eu)f  <mooSoti'«S 

Kati  tiA f wy  /ue-ye&ts  (^oV<rrfs)  $j£v<r/j.e\/<»}  Myy 

YoJps  e K^ttrrui  rfii/  e-v  -m?s  /uo/o  fotSj 

d/0 uiy/rci»\/  x«ri  o-0  (T/*  fCeti 

cfiofltn)  7TG/*a(\  vaVfToc.  -rijv  rSiv  rot»urvoV  m«7j/ui- 
TWV  Kef  6o( fxrtY.^ 

[n  this  definition  Aristotle  proposes  "imitat ion"  as  the  genus . 

Chat  he  conceived  it  as  such  is  evident  from  the  first  chapter  of 

the  Poetios,5  where  he  telis  us  that  epic,  tragic,  comic  and 

lithyrambic  poetry,  the  music  of  the  flute  and  lyre  are  ali  forras 

)f  imitation.  This  he  undoubtedly  learned  from  Plato,  but  into 

;his  word  "imitation"  he  has  read  a new  and  different  significa- 

tion.  ^ -rkxyy\  ^u/urf-rai  tt)V  <fiJ<rivQ  or  /bi/uovvnyi  oJ  /ur/u-ov^uevoi 

1 Poet.  1449b  24-28. 

3 TO„  1447a  13-16. 

3 Phys . , 194a  22;  cf.  also  199a  13,  ed.  by  P.  H.  Wicksteed  and 
F.  m.  Gornford,  in  Loeb  Classical  Library,  Wm.  Heinemann,  Lon- 
don,  1929,  I,  120* 
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TrptrrovrciS.P  Obviously  these  are  quite  different  from  Plato's 
idea  of  imitati on  or  art.  Human  actions,  thoughts,  emoti ons, 
feelings  are  all  the  objects  of  imitation  for  tragedy,  according 
to  Aristotle.  Tragedy,  too,  has  its  own  distinctive  way  of  imi- 
tating,  which  we  learn  is  by  means  of  action.  Herein,  it  seems, 
lies  the  specific  difference  of  drama  in  general;  it  is  an  imi- 
tation of  action,  in  the  form  of  action,  not  of  narrati ve. ® 

The  action  in  tragedy  must  be  serious.  By  this  Aristotle 
wishes  to  indicate  how  tragedy  differs  from  comedy.  Though  the 
meaning  of  the  adjective  <rm>v6<t?os  in  Aristotle^s  definition  has 
been  variously  given  as  "serious”,  "earnest",  "noble",  all  of 
these  notions  really  enter  into  it,  since  the  play  must  be  such 
that  it  will  command  the  respect  of  the  audience.  Moreover,  we 
are  told  that  the  action  must  be  complete.  The  explanation  of 
this  precept,  which  Aristotle  sets  down  later  on  in  the  Poatlcs, 
has  always  proved  amusing  to  the  reader.  Por  he  telis  us  that  a 
whole  is  that  which  has  a beginning,  a middle  and  an  end.7 * 9 
Though  we  may  wonder  whether  Aristotle  had  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek  when  he  wrote  these  lines,  since  the  explanation  seems  to 
be  a mere  platitude,  its  pertinence  is  fully,  yet  succinctly, 
explained  by  F.  L.  Lucas  in  the  following  words. 

All  that  Aristotle  is  insisting  upon  is 

that  a play  should  have  good  and  obvious 


7 Poet.  1448a  1. 

3 T5Ic[. , 1448a  28. 

9 1450b  38. 
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reasons  for  beginning  where  it  begins  and 
ending  where  it  ends;  and  that  its  inci- 
dente should  follow  from  one  another  by 
a ciear  cbain  of  causation,  without  coin- 
cidence  and  without  irrelevance.10 

Aristotle  also  remarks  that  the  action  must  be  of  a certain  mag- 
ni tude,  since  beauty  depends  on  magni tude  and  order.H  But  he 
is  careful  to  state  precisely  just  what  he  means  by  this  quality. 
He  compares  the  plot  to  a living  organism,  in  which  a definite 
magnitude  proper  to  it  is  always  had.  So  too  with  the  plot, 
which  must  have  a definite  length,  but  one  that  can  stili  be 
embraced  by  the  memory.l^ 

The  phrase,  ”in  language  embellished  with  each  kind  of  ar- 
ti stic  ornament,  the  several  kinds  being  found  in  separate  parts 
of  the  play,"  is  understood  to  refer  to  drama  alone.  For  the 
qualities  mentioned  before  this  might  just  as  easily  be  applied 
to  other  types  of  the  poetic  art  as  well.  Embellished  language 
refers  undoubtedly  to  the  song  and  diction  of  a Greek  drama, 
perhaps  also  to  the  staging  effects.  These  three  elements  are 
considered  necessary  for  tragedy,  since  it  implies  by  its  nature 
persons  acting.^3  However,  the  use  which  tragedy  makes  of  them 
is  quite  distincti ve,  since  it  intermingles  lyrics  sung  by  the 
chorus  with  actor  dialogues,  and  employs  the  type  of  spectacle 
proper  to  the  stage.  The  quality  of  seriousness  which  Aristotle 

10  Tragedy  - In  Relation  to  Aristotle  < s Poetics,  Hogarth  Lec- 
turos on  Llterature,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  New  York,  1930, 
75. 

H Poet.  1450b  38. 

12  IUI*#  1451a  3. 

13  lbid. , 1449b  31.  
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mentioned  earlier  in  his  definition  is  to  be  applied  here  also, 
for  comedy  makes  use  of  these  details,  though  not  in  the  same 
manner.  Eesides,  it  is  true  that  other  kinds  of  poetry  raay  make 
use  of  these  elements,  e.  g.,  the  portions  of  tragedy  sung  by 
the  chorus  ar6  similar  to  Greek  lyric  poetry;  epic  poetry  i3 
made  up  largely  of  dialogues.  But  the  diff erentiating  character- 
istic  of  tragedy  in  this  regard  is  that  it  skilfully  combines 
the  two. 

The  Stagirite  enuntiates  as  a principal  means  of  tragedy 
the  use  of  the  emotions  of  pity  and  fear,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  sets  forth  the  purpose  of  the  use  of  these  emotions  - St*  tAsoi» 
m' i oj/  rrspa/Vovtrei  'njv'  Toiri)TM\/  psB >j /u <krv3V  kJ Qof/onr  . The 

translation  and  interpretation  of,  this  phrase  has  been  discussed 
at  great  length  by  the  "masters  in  Israel”.  Just  what  Aristotle 
really  meant  by  the  statemont  v^ill  never  be  known  for  certain, 
sine e the  part  of  the  Poetlcs,  wherein  he  discussed  this  ques- 
tion,  has  been  lost.  However,  if  we  apply  the  adage  Aristotelem 
nonnisi  ex  ipso  Aristotele  intelliges,  we  may  perhaps  ha ve  a 
clue  to  the  under standing  of  this  word  from  a passage  in  the 
Polj  tics.1^  There  he  telis  us s 

o irtfsi  4vto is  PufKfiocxvci  imBos  '<r- 

ToxjTa  S*  tc&stxxis  VTTupxe  ( / n?  <T<r  rjxrTov 
S ( i Kcyi  tt£  /CA.SWaV,  OfOV  t Afo^  Kor<  <fc>c>j3o s 

ert  o’  e/QotxrrodCTycLos.  ycxp  V7rt  T^filTyjs- 

14  1342a  4f f . , ed.  by  P.  Susemihl  and  R.  D.  ilicks,  The  Macmillan 

Co.,  London,  1894. 


KfVyj  (Truis  Mro(KU)^f /ulo(  txvcs  eSr/r-  SK ^rSv 

6'  (Zfiufo  jU<hAo\\/  opoijuev  TBVTbVS-,  OTcf*>  ^prj  <TH*~ 

- Tcfi  -roTs  <sf  opynx^ovtrt  tjj / yopyjv  [Ae-keri, 
Ko<& /(rrtHjuevovs  co<rnz/o  tecr-pet*  s roppvrtts 
Koa  f<o(  QtXpcreajs  . Tc/ut^o  &*]  tivto  cxrocrKvfov 

Trxtr^e/v'  x&\  tdus  eXz yj/uo^ets'  «■*''  7Vl's 
BriT!  Kobs  /r<r'f  -rous  C>At*  S rr^&yjTf  ko6s/  tous 
«PtfA/loVJ  K<*&  ctcrov  em^AAet  rw/  ~rt>f o\)Tui\ 
Z-Kttfrrqlj  /<*)  TrSn  y /y  s e <r  &*-[  77  •'«f  t<UBocp<rn/ 

Koe\  f<ou (f>  Q<*i  /ue6y  ySovyj?  . C>ptoru>j  •€ 

-vi*,  t Kcc&vt/or/  xc<  f rr^pepa  > */ 


K*'  t v^f  , 
kflhxfir)  TO?s  <XY0p* 

The  theory  of  catharsis  has  been  interpreted  in  the  light  of 

this  passage,  and  we  are  told  that  the  finis  of  tragedy  is  to 


purge  the  emotions  of  pity  and  fear  by  giving  thern  an  outlet. 
3o  Mllton  explained  it.15  To  support  such  an  interpretation 


extrinsic  reasons  ‘are  adduced,  3uch  as  the  fact  that  Aristotle's 
father  was  a physician,  while  he  himself  was  a biologist.  And 
so  it  would  be  quite  natural  for  Aristotle  to  use  the  theory  of 
catharsis  in  the  medicinal  sense. 

However,  it  has  not  always  been  interpreted  in  this  manner. 
A suggesti on  has  been.  made  that  the  word  has  a further  meaning. 
"It  expresses  not  only  a fact  of  psychology  or  pathology,  but  a 
principle  of  art.  The  original  metaphor  is  in  itself  a gulde  to 
the  full  aesthetic  significance  of  the  term."^®  In  this  connec- 
tion  we  should  notlce  that  the  verb  KuQonpGrf  in  the  previous 
interpretation  has  for  its  object  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
cleansed  or  purified.  But  there  occur  examples,-*-^  both  in  a 

15  cf . Pref ace  to  Samson  Agoni stes . 

16  S.  H.  Butcher,  Some,  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius,  Macmillan 
and  Co.,  London,  '1891,  356. 

17  cf.  Plato,  Phaedo  67C,  69B;  Sophi  st  230D,  231E. 
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technical  and  metaphorical  usage,  where  the  object  of  Koc&<xtf>e-w 
is  the  impuri ty  itself,  and  not  the  person  or  thing.  "With  this 
eonstruction  the  verb  means  not  merely  to  purge  (the  system)  but 
to  purge  away  (what  is  noxious)."^-®  Such  an  interpretation  of 
the  word  K<&&ct./*ris  can  be  used  in  Aristotle' s definition  of  tra- 
gedy;  and,  it  seems,  with  more  exactitude,  for  the  Greek  text 
reads  nhp<*\v o\J<r<*.  ttjv  rwv'  toiozitu zr*  Brj/m  Atmv  mQc ijwiv,  seeming  to 
indicate  that  v* Jk  to(ovtiov  7r^6^fAetruV  is  an  objective  genitive. 
Accordingly,  the  cathar sis  of  pity  and  fear  will  mean  the  reraov- 
al  of  such  harrowing  details  from  these  emotions  as  will  render 
them  noble  and  aesthetic.  Pity  and  fear,  such  as  we  experience 
in  real  life,  are  depressing  emotions.  Aristotle  telis  us  that 
they  are  A otiti  tis  As  these  are  often  quite  intense  in  real 

life,  we  feel  an  emotion  that  is  rather  of  a base,  common  sort. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  attending  a tragic  performance,  we  also 
experience  emotions  of  pity  and  fear  - but  they  hardly  seem  the 
same.  The  d3.fference  lies  in  this  that  they  become  like  "altru- 
istic”  emotions.  The  reference  to  the  ego,  which  is  essential 
to  an  emotion,  is,  as  it  were,  transferred  to  another  person, 
because  ofthe  Identification  of  ourselves  with  the  tragic  char- 
acters.  At  the  same  time  these  emotions  lose  some  of  their  de- 
pressing elements  due  to  the  way  in  which  the  poet  handles  his 
tragic  plot.  Poetic  justice,  for  instance,  helpa  to  purge  away 
these  details,  enabling  fear  and  pity  to  become  fit  emotions 

18  P.  Susemihl  and  R.  D.  Hicks,  The  Politics  of  Aristotle,  647. 

19  Rhet ♦ 2.  5,  1 (1382a)j  2.  3,  2~Tl385b). 
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for  art  and  literature,  i.  e.,  noble  emotions. 

Besides  his  definition  of  tragedy  Aristotle  enuraerates  six 
qualities  or  elements  whioh  are  found  in  every  good  tragedy,  per- 
haps  it  would  be  better  to  say  in  the  most  perfect  tragedy.  They 
are  plot,  character,  thought,  diction,  song  and  spectacle,  and 
are  only  an  explicit  statement  of  what  is  contained  in  his  defin- 
ition. According  to  these  he  divides  his  treatment.  He  consMers 
plot  as  the  first  and  most  important  element  in  tragedy,20  while 
unity  is  the  chief  prerequisite  of  every  good  plot.  This  unity 
of  plot  is  the  one  "unity1'  that  Aristotle  treats  of  explicitly 
at  any  length  in  the  Poetica . The  way  he  describes  the  various 
kinds  of  plots  is  well  known.^l  A plot  is  simple,  if  the  action 
is  one  and  continuous,  and  if  the  change  of  fortune  takes  place 
without  peripety  and  anagnorisis.  A complex  plot,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  built  around  a peripety  or  anagnorisis.  Again,  if 
suffering  is  conspicuou3  in  the  story,  the  plot  is  TTabrjr  i *yj, 
whereas  it  is  rj&iKVj  if  character  is  the  predominating  note. 
Moreover,  Aristotle  conceives  the  change  in  the  protagonist 1 s 
fortunes  as  the  main  part  of  the  tragedy.  This  should  not  be 
the  story  of  a virtuous  man  who  is  brought  from  prosperity  to 
adversity,  nor  of  a villain  who  profits  by  his  wickedness.  Such 
tales  are  not  tragic.  Neither  is  the  downfall  of  the  utter  vil- 
lain; this  might  satisfy  our  sense  of  poetic  justi ce,  but  really 
it  is  not  tragic.  The  ideal  tragic  plot  exhibita  the  misfortunes 

20  Poet.  145 Oa  15. 

2!  THd. , 1455b  33. 
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0f  a man  who  is  not  eminently  good  and  just,  jet  whose  mlsfor- 
tune  is  brought  about  not  by  vioe  or  depravity,  but  by  some  error 
or  frailty.  e<rci  <fe  'roiavro^  o /u^tc  <T «cpiptav  k*\  //*•<*  joctuvy^ 

jxyjre  Stic  KoifOrtV  /Ou  l'«*  jLxeT°cfi*.X\olv  S?s  ryjY  fvtrru^fifv  c<\\'o( 

£i}  offeci tmy  Ttv<*  er  /ueptxAyj  £b%y  ovtuV  /<*>  eurox /ef, '22  in 

such  a plot  Aristotle  says  the  eraotions  of  pity  and  fear  will 
arise  spontaneously.  Their  effect  is  best  had  by  letting  them 
work  on  the  audience  indirectly  through  the  action  of  the  plot, 
and  not  by  any  direct  means. 

In  the  above  exposition  we  have  met  some  of  Aristotle's 
ideas  on  character-portrayal,  the  second  of  the  two  most  import- 
ant tragic  elements.  In  the  ideal  tragic  character  four  quali - 
ties  are  to  be  found;  he  must  be  good,  true  to  type,  true  to 
tradition,  consistent.  In  ali  of  these  characteristics , however, 
allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  law3  of  necessity  and  probability 
which  are  to  guide  the  poet  in  his  portrayal.  The  tragic  person- 
age  is  to  be  above  the  common  level,  but  the  distinctive  form 
of  the  original  personage  is  to  be  retained.  Many  of  Aristotle's 
remarks  on  tragic  characters  are  of  great  value,  especially  his 
dictum  that  the  hero  should  be  a good  person  who  has  some  fault 
or  makes  some  error  in  judgment,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
change  of  fortunes  that  takes  place  in  his  life.  This  is  the 
famous  doctrine  of  the  hamartia. 

"Thought",  the  third  element,  is  to  be  understood  as  that 
22  ibid.,  1453a  7f. 
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quali ty  which  expresses  the  intellectual  side  of  a man's  charac- 
ter. It  is  found,  says  Aristotle,  in  those  passages  where  the 
actors  propose  an  argument  or  deliver  an  opinion.  Since  such 
a notion  pertains  rather  to  rhetoric,  it  is  not  treated  at 
length  in  the  Poetica,  although  it  does  have  its  place  in  trag- 
edy, because  of  itself  it  can  arouse  the  emotions  of  pity  and 
fear.  Then,  too,  the  greater  part  of  tragedy  is  represented 
through  the  medium  of  dialogue,  which  should  be  guided  by  the 
rules  of  Rhetoric. 

Diction  treats  of  the  modes  of  expression.  Song  and  spec- 
tacle,  or  staging  effects,  are  part  of  the  external  embellish- 
ments  of  tragedy,  as  was  noted  above,  and  are  largely  taken 
care  of  by  the  action  of  the  chorus. 

From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  of  the  six  elements  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  diction,  song  and  spectacle  are  more  or  less  ex- 
trinsic  accompaniments,  and  not  really  distincti ve  parts  of 
tragedy  itself.  The  other  three,  however,  plot,  character  and 
"thought" , and  in  particular  the  first  two,  are  quite  essential. 
When  a considera tion  of  the  emotions  is  added  to  these,  we  have 
the  main  elements  of  ancient  G-reek  tragedy  according  to  Aristotle? 
conception  of  it. 

We  have  but  mentioned  the  elements  of  Aristotelian  tragedy 
at  this  point.  They  need  further  explanation  in  many  cases, 
that  they  may  be  more  fully  understood.  As  we  discuss  them  one 
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hy  one  in  this  thesis,  and  apply  them  to  Homer's  poetry,  we 
shall  introduco  some  of  Aristotle's  own  elahorations  to  make 
his  position  ciear. 


This  concept  of  tragedy  can  be  found  in  Homer 1 s Iliad  and 

Odyssey,  at  least  according  to  its  more  important  elements. 

Aristotle  himself  did  not  say  that  all  of  them  could  be  found  in 

these  poenis;  in  fact,  he  explicitly  excluded  a few:  r*  ju&firj 

JH  £-/f  07T0(  'fo{$  (G/i  oyJccos  TotO~roC  .23 

The  epic  is  said  to  lack  Spectacla,  but  this 
is  an  inconsequential  accessory  of  tragedy 
and  should  not  be  a real  concern  of  the 
poet.  The  rhapsodists  in  fact  have  cer- 
tain  accessories  that  bring  a slight  ap- 
proximat! on.  Melody  was  probably  original 
in  Homerie  poems  and  was  later  discardad, 
whereas  it  forms  only  a pleasurable  accessory, 
albeit  a great  one,  in  tragedy.  It  does 
not  constitute  a fundamental  element,  for, 
when  the  play  is  read,  that  is  without 
Spectacle  or  Melody,  the  tragic  effect  is 
also  felt.24 

We  have  eliminated  diction  also,  since  it  does  not  pertain  to 
tragedy  in  the  same  way  as  do  plot,  character  and  "thought",  nor 
would  anything  substantial  be  lost  from  Aristotle’s  concept  of 
tragedy  by  the  omission  of  it.2^  It  is  with  plot,  character, 
"thought"  and  emoti on,  then,  that  we  are  going  to  deal  in  the 
following  chapters. 


23  ibid.,  1459b  9;  cf . also  1449b  31ff.,  where  orp/s , /uehnonoc 

and  are  given  as  the  means  that  are  proper  and  exclu- 

sive  to  tragedy,  as  it  is  acted. 

24  G.  R.  Throop,  “Epic  and  Dramatic" , Washington  Universi ty 
Studies,  V (1917),  Humani stic  Series,  4-57 

25  This  is  not  wholly  alien  to  the  mind  of  Aristotle,  since  he 
says  with  regard  to  dictioni  d/'o  iw/ocrtrQei)  £>s  xAAyjt  oil  lijs 
miyjTfKyjs  W OeUtpyjuc c (Poet.  1456b  18). 


CHAPTER  III 
TREATMENT  OF  FLOT 

In  the  previous  chapter  a brief  but  adequate  summary  of 

I 

Aristotle' s concept  of  tragedy  was  given.  In  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding  chapters  we  begin  to  discuss  those  elements  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  essential  to  that  concept  of  tragedy.  Plot, 
which  Aristotle  considered  the  most  important  for  tragedy,^-  is 
the  first  to  occupy  our  attention. 

Since  plot  plays  so  important  a part  in  the  Stagirite's 
notion  of  tragedy,  the  prescriptions  and  rules  he  gives  for  it 
are  quite  numerous.  Tragedy  is  not  a mere  representation  of  men, 
but  of  an  action;2  the  end  aimed  at  being  the  representation 
of  an  action. ^ This  is  why  Aristotle  said  that  you  cannot  have 
a tragedy  without  action. ^ Since  so  much  depends  on  this  idea 
of  action,  he  defines  plot  as  the  arrangement  of  the  incidents.5 
The  plot,  then,  is  the  first  principle  and,  ss  it  were,  the 
soul  of  tragedy.6  The  tragic  poet  must  be  a maker  of  stories, 
since  he  is  a poet  in  virtue  of  his  representations,  and  what  he 
represents  is  action. ^ 

1 Poet.  145 Oa  15. 

2 ITO.,  1449b  36. 

3 TETcT. , 1450a  16. 

4 ITO.,  1450a  23. 

5 ibid. , 1450a  4. 

6 TTdcf. , 1450a  38. 

7 TTdTcT. , 1451b  27. 
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Since  the  xnanner  in  which  the  incidents  are  arranged  deter- 
mine  the  kind  of  plot,8  Aristotle  distinguished  four  kinds  of 
plot:  plot s of  suffering  and  of  character,  simple  and  complex 
plots.®  The  former  differ  in  so  far  as  suffering  or  character- 
portrayal  predominate  in  the  action.  Simple  plots  are  those 
which  are  single  and  continuous,  wherein  the  change  of  fortune 
takes  place  without  in&fi  iveTe-ttc  or  <*Ye(yvu)p  t<t/s  ; whereas  the 
complex  plot  is  had  when  the  change  coincides  with  a discovery 
or  reversal,  which  are  to  be  governed  by  the  rule  propter  hoc  et 
non  P°3b  hoc . 1(8  Rules  of  thought  are  also  to  govern  the  arrange- 
ment  of  incidents. 11  The  construction  of  the  best  tragedy  should 
not  be  simple  but  complex.12 

The  two  most  important  elements  in  the  emotional  effect  of 
tragedy  are  parts  of  the  plot,  namely  reversals  and  di  scoveries.13 
We  are  told  that  a reversal  is  a change  of  situation  to  the  op- 
posite, which  takes  place  with  probabili ty  or  inevitabili ty. 14 
Aristotle  gives  the  example  of  the  shepherd  in  the  Oedipus  Tyran- 
nus of  Sophocles,  who  comes  to  cheer  Oedipus  and  relieve  him  of 
iis  fears,  but  actually  produces  the  opposite  effect  by  his  In- 
formation. Discovery,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a change  from  ignor- 
mce  to  knowledge,  producing  either  friendahip  or  hatred  in  those 

8 ibid. , 1455b  32. 

9 33. 

L0  lbld.,  1452a  12. 

L1  . 1456b  2. 

12  333*'  1452b  30. 

13  232*'  1450a  33. 

L4  IHd. , 1452a  22. 
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who  are  destined  for  good  fortune  or  ill.  The  most  effective 
discovery  coincides  with  a reversal;  and  this  is  the  kind  that 
is  most  essentially  part  of  the  plot  and  action.^-5  In  the  Oedi- 
pus Tyrannus  as  a resuit  of  the  shepherd»s  Information  the  king 
recognizes  himself  as  the  slayer  of  Laius,  and  that  he  has  married 
his  own  mother.  The  types  of  anagnorisis  are  fi ve:  by  means  of 
tokens,  by  manufactured  discoveries,  by  memory,  by  reasoning, 
by  the  complication  of  the  incidents  themselves. The  best  is 
the  la3t  mentioned  and  the  second  best  is  that  from  r easoning. 

The  third  element  of  plot  that  contributes  to  the  emoti onal  ef- 
fect  of  tragedy  is  calami ty  (irados  ) which  Aristotle  defines  as 
a destructive  or  painful  occurrence,  such  as  death,  acute  suf- 
fering  or  wounding.^-8 


Glosely  allied  with  these  types  of  tragedy  is  the  question 
of  the  turn  of  fortunes.  The  most  3uccessful  plot,  we  leam,  is 
that  which  shall  have  a single,19  not  a double  outcome,  i.  e., 
where  one  party  has  a happy  ending,  and  the  other  a sad  ending.  2l 
Ixowever,  the  double  outcome  is  the  next  best  arrangement • More- 
over,  the  change  that  takes  place  auring  the  course  of  the  tragech 


15  lbld. , 1452a  29. 

16  M.,  1454b  20. 

17  1455a  16. 

18  , 1452b  10. 

19  n(hrAoVs  elsewhere  in  the  Poetlcs  means  'simple'  as  ojpposed  to 
TpsrrAe-r/ueyos , 'complex';  here  it  is  opposed  to  drrrAoos  t which 
describes  a double  denouement,  involving  happiness  for  some 
and  disaster  for  others.”  (W.  S.  Fyfe,  Aristotle,  The  Poeticq 
in  the  Loeb  Glassical  Library,  London,  W.  Heinemann,  Ltd . , 
1927,  46l 

20  Poet.  1453a  12. 

2!  lbld.,  30. 
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must  be  from  good  to  bad  fortune;22  this  is  the  beat  for m. 2^ 

For  v/orthy  men  should  not  pass  from  good  to  bad  fortuna  in  a 
tragedy,  nor  wicked  from  bad  to  good,  nor  villain  from  good  to 
bad,  but  a good  character  with  a hamartia  should  pass  from  good 
fortune  to  bad.24  Wherefore  every  tragedy  should  contain  a 
complication  and  a denouement;  the  incidents  outside  the  plot 
and  some  of  those  in  it  form  the  complication,  and  the  re st  is 
the  denouement. ^5  Ivloreover,  the  denouement  should  be  a resuit 
of.the  plot,  and  not  a deus  ex  machina. 2^  Nothing  indeed  should 
be  inexplicable  in  the  plot  of  the  play  itself.2^ 

But  all  these  elements  and  characteri stics  of  the  plot  nxust 
be  so  connected  and  interrelated  as  to  form  an  integral  whole. 

In  order  that  the  plot  may  have  unity,  which  it  must  have,2®  it 
must  have  a beginning,  a middle  and  an  end;2®  the  causal  connec- 
ti ons  between  the  parts  being  necessary  for  pity  and  fear.®® 
Hence  the  fact  that  there  is  one  hero  does  not  constitute  unity 
of  plot.°4  Bpisodes,  if  used,  must  be  integral  parts  of  the 
whole,  since  mere  eplsodic  parts,  which  are  written  for  the  sake 
of  the  audience,  are  to  be  eschewed.52  Besides  unity,  the  plot 

22  ibid. , 1453a  15. 

23  FBTd. , 22. 

24  THcT. , 1452b  34. 

25  rSTd. , 1455b  24. 

26  M.,  1454a  37. 

27  rETci. , 1454b  6. 

28  TBTd. , 1449b  24;  1451a  1. 

29  TH?.,  145 Ob  26. 

30  m,  1452a  1. 

31  TT5id. , 1451a  16. 

32  Tbid. , 1451a  30;  1451b  33. 
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should  have  a magnitude  which  permits  the  proper  change  of  for- 
tunes with  probabili ty, ^ and  at  the  sarae  time  it  must  remain 
ev<ruvorrrotf  . 54 

Such  are  Aristotle's  prescriptions  for  the  construction  of 
a plot.  Since  he  refers  to  Homer  as  a tragedian,  we  should  be 
able  to  discover  in  his  poetry  some  of  the  characteristics  of  an 
Aristotelian  plot.  Certainly  we  shall  not  be  able  to  verify 
every  little  detail,  but  we  should  be  able  to  find  enough  to 
show  that  Aristotle  had  some  grounds  for  calling  Homer  a trage- 
dian. 

These  characteristics,  which  may  appear  disparate  and  un- 
connected,  may  be  gathered  under  a few  general  headings:  a)  kinds 
of  plot;  b)  elements  of  plot  that  contribute  to  emotional  ef- 
fecte in  tragedy;  c)  the  change  of  fortune;  d)  complication 
and  denouement;  e)  unity.  According  to  these  headings  we  shall 
examine  the  poems  of  Homer. 

Can  the  Aristotelian  types  of  plot  be  found  in  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey?  The  burden  has  not  been  left  to  us  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  capable  of  being  placed 
into  the  categories  of  Aristotelian  plots,  because  the  Stagirite 
hirnself  illustrated  his  theory  by  these  very  poems.  He  telis  us : 
pxp  Kcu  tu)/  m ■Hrj/JL&THV  e Ka re/oo/  <ruv*rTyjKGi/  y/  /ue/  arrAouv 

TT&QyjTtKOv' , Y)  ddvmrtcoL.  Trc-Trle-f/uevo/  CuvdyvMfmri^  y*? 

33  ibld. , 1451a  1. 

34  TbTd. , 1451a  3. 
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frohov)  kj)  yjbif<>i'35  Although  Aristotle  frequently  singles  out 
one  perfectiori  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  the  discussion 
of  a particular  poem,  he  does  not  necessarily  deny  that  there 
are  others.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  case  here,  where  there  is 
question  of  the  kinds  of  plots.  In  the  Iliad  the  element  of  sur- 
prise  is  so  wanting,  and  the  element  of  suffering  so  prominent, 
that  the  poem  merits  to  fce  called  simple,  and  a story  of  suffer- 
ing; whereas  in  the  Odyssey,  the  element s of  surprise  and  char- 
acter are  more  evident  than  the  suffering,  and  so  the  poem  is 
called  complex,  and  a story  of  character.  A simple  plot,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  described  as  one  that  is  single  and  continuous, 
wherein  the  change  of  fortunes  takes  place  without  reversal  or 
discovery.  Now  certainly  there  are  no  real  discoveries  in  the 
main  plot  of  the  Iliad.  But  are  there  reversals?  Aristotle 
defines  a reversal  as  a change  of  situation  to  its  opposite, 
which  takes  place  with  probabili ty  or  inevitability  (£<rn.  <fs 

TJ^piTV-T€-  f<*  jm&v  yj  &rS  TD  &Vo<.VTfO\/  TW  * 7rp*Tr*/ue  VCJV  , . 

kdC&  eneos  yj  #Vc<yf<ct7cv'  ) • 06  This  defini tion  obviously  im- 
pii es  more  than  it  States,  since  if  we  substitute  the  bare  defirti- 
tion  of  a reversal  into  the  definition  of  a simple  plot,  we  are 
convinced  that  more  is  meant.  When  such  a substituti on  is  made, 
a simple  plot  would  then  be  defined  as  one  that  is  single  and 
continuous,  wherein  the  change  of  fortune  takes  place  without 
discovery  or  'a  change  of  the  situation  to  the  opposite1  (rever- 
sal). What  would  a change  of  fortune  be,  we  ask,  if  not  a change 

35  ibid.,  1459b  7f. 

136  TW..  1452a  22. 
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of  situation  to  the  opposite?  This  looks  like  a plaln  contra- 
diction,  unless  Aristotle  ineant  more  than  the  mere  words  seem  to 
convey.  Just  what  he  intended  has  been  discus  sed  at  length  by 

commentators.  To  me  the  only  opinion  that  seems  tenable  is  that 

37 

of  F.  L.  Lucas.  In  an  illuminating  article  he  discusses  the 
various  opinions,  and  explains  the  passage  thus:  the  peri pe ty 
which  Aristotle  mentions  in  the  eleventh  cbapter  of  the  Poetlcs 
has  a logical  connection  with  the  hamartia  of  chapter  thirteen, 
and  with  his  discussion  of  plot  In  chapter  fourteen;  chapter 
twelve  is  an  obvious  Interpolation.  The  peripety  takes  places 
because  of  the  hamartia  of  the  tragic  character.  These  two  no- 
ti ons,  though  they  pertain  to  different  elements  of  tragedy, 
cannot  be  adequately  understood  unless  their  relation  to  one 
another  and  to  the  whole  plot  be  likewise  considered.  uThe 
peripeteia  is  the  working  out  of  that  irony  of  Fate  which  makes 
life  a tragedy  of  errors,  so  that  we  become  the  authors  of  our 
o wn  undoing,  like  Lear,  or  like  Othello,  kill  the  thing  we  love.,,3t 
According  to  this  interpretation  Lucas  paraphrases  Poetics  1452a 
22  thus : 

A peripeteia  occurs  when  a course  of  action 
Intended  to  produce  a resuit  x,  produces 
the  reverse  of  x.  Thus  the  messenger  comes 
to  cheer  Oedipus,  and  free  him  from  his 
fear  of  marrying  his  mother;  but  by  reveal- 
ing  who  Oedipus  really  is,  he  produces  ex- 
actly  the  opposite  resuit.'"9 


37  "The  Reverse  of  Aristotle",  G.  R.  XXXVII  (1923),  98-104. 

38  ibid.  ~ 

39  Tragedy  - In  Relation  to  Aristotle  »s  Poetics,  92. 
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It  can  be  seen  that  the  example  used  by  Aristotle  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  under standing  of  the  definition.  Lucas»s 
interpretation,  which  depends  much  on  that  example,  makes  the 
definition  of  a simple  plot  at  least  intelligible. 


Now  Aristotle  said  that  there  is  no  peripety  in  the  Iliad. 

Is  this  true?  Achilles  leaves  the  battle  in  anger  plotting  mis- 
fortune  for  his  friends.  He  told  them  that  one  day  a craving  for 
the  son  of  Peleus  would  overtake  all  the  Achaeans,  and  Agamemnon 
for  all  his  grief  would  not  be  able  to  help  them,  but  would  gnaw 
out  his  heart  in  grief  and  wrath  because  he  had  not  honored  the 
best  of  the  Achaeans.40  And  when  misfortune  is  actually  come 
upon  them,  he  stili  remains  adamant  in  his  wrath.  Odysseus  in 
words  of  terrible  import  describes  for  Achilles  the  plight  of 
the  Greeks;  the  Trojans  and  their  far-famed  allies  have  set  their 


bivouac  hard  by  the  ships  of  the  Greeks,  and  they  will  not  be 
stopped  until  they  have  set  fire  to  the  ships.41  And  Achilles's 


answer  is: 


k\Aif  Of vrGVj  rvv  <ro>  -re  Kti\  o ftoc<rsAe-d<rc 
dp*£&<r&i 0 Vrjerrn'  /u*Vea  dfyfov  rrvfl. 

fj  /uh  fij  jurtA*  nvA AV  rrav^orra  voV^iv 
Kafc  fyj  Tefyo*  *6*(/u£,  ffA*<r*  T*<ppov  erf  otbnip 

^ CV  <f?  tr/coA # nz( s /'<«*T'&7r^£ev* 

AkK  tvP  VOS  ob\JcKTo(l-  <r0eVo3  /?KT6/**>3  oCr£pofloVO(0 
P fA*r’  atrrV 

ol)K  edeAtiTK*  /u^yjy  otm>  -rr/yros  °/° vfytei/ 

o(AX  o rov  (5r  ^Kofto is  te  7 rvkts  (*«>  cfiyjyov  42 


II.  1,  240-244.  (The  text  used  in  this  thesis  is  that  of  D. 

B.  Monro  and  T.  V/.  Allen,  Homeri  Opera,  third  edition  of  vol. 
1,  2,  second  of  3,  4,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1938-1939. 
ibld. , 9,  232-235. 

THcT.,  346-354. 
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UfA&Ts  /uev  f <Z\/T£$  ap  / mj  e <r<rrv  Apx/dn/ 
x^yeAi  yjv  <krn><pc*cr&£  ~~  ~rb^  yap  ysptx?  e<rrc  yspot/ raJv — 
c><f>f4f  ckhXtj/  <e/f  <^pdcrr  piyj-r/X  efju eivtd/ 

7j  tce  v>j*s  "7?  <r*Q  yK*l  A*oV  A%a (rSi/  c / 

yyjU<n/  enr  ^X°«popyjS  t en^c  do  yjt  dro  cfiyj 

i y/  vG/  efpArc-KVT*  d/uce-d  crrropyjv' t rv\m>s.^ 

So  misfortune  and  calamity,  as  Achilles  had  wished,  has  come  upon 

the  Achaeans»  This  is  the  course  of  action  which  the  son  of 

Peleus  had  intended,  and  it  has  come  to  pass.  Now  he  has  them 

where  he  wants  them,  begging  on  their  knees.  Yet  despite  his 

wrath  he  succumbs  to  the  pleading  of  Patroclus,  and  allows  him 

to  lead  forth  his  liyrmidons  to  do  battle  agaJnst  the  Trojans, 

and  to  relieve  the  hard-pressed  Greeks.  But  he  himself  will 

not  fight  - not  until  the  battle  begins  to  rage  about  his  own 

ships.^  Eut  Patroclus  is  killed,  and  then  does  the  misfortune 

which  Achilles  planned  return  like  a boomerang  upon  himself.  He 

has  lost  his  dear  friend,  because  he  desired  to  see  the  Achaeans 

in  the  dire  straits  to  which  his  anger  would  reduce  them.  He 

cries  to  his  mother:  to/  a-rru)  Ae<nu  ^ 

This  might  seem  at  first  to  be  a perfect  peripety,  and  then 
the  could  not  be  said  to  be  a simple  plot.  But,  as  we 

have  seen,  the  course  of  action  should  produce,  not  the  intended 
x,  but  the  opposite  of  x.  Achilles,  by  staying  away  from  battle 
in  his  wrath,  brought  the  Greeks  to  their  knees  before  him  - 
thus  producing  x.  Later  events,  however,  brought  it  about  that 
misfortune  should  come  upon  him,  and  produce,  not  the  opposite 

43  ibid.,  421-426. 

44  TTdTcT.  , 16,  61. 

45  ibid, , 18,  82. 
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of  x,  but  a misfortune  comparable  to  it  - the  death  of  Patroc- 
lus. However,  it  was  not  his  direct  action  that  did  it.  In 
this  sense  I think  that  Aristotle  was  viewing  the  Iliad,  when 
he  said  it  contained  a simple  plot.  It  is  not,  however,  as  per- 
fect  as  he  would  seem  to  wish  a simple  plot  to  be. 

The  Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand,  is  cited  by  Aristotle  as  an 
example  of  a complex  plot.  The  fortunes  of  Odysseus  at  the  end 
of  the  story  are  the  exact  opposite  of  those  in  the  beginning 
of  the  story.  In  the  case  of  the  suitors  likewise  there  is  a 
re ver sal  of  f ortune  because  of  their  own  mallee.  Aristotle 
briefly  summarizes  the  plot  of  the  Odyssey  as  follows. 

xmfrjfAovvrts  t/vos  errj  7ro\Ak  /&£  77wpc/fiuA- 

(ATm/uevoy  vrr*  -rov  TTo  <r</ d coj/os  Kx'/  jU  0V0V ^ 

ovtoSj  Srr  (t  rm  ofco(  at/rcas  6H<T7( 

\pr\fJu^-ro7  vrr%  /uvyj <rr yj pmv _ a wA / ctk^Q^ «.,  a* i 
rov  vJov  e-m  fit  o A ei Saetj  o!  o ros  it  £ fit  sve^Tec  i 
'f^rijxa(T^£/S/  GrtjrvojpttRj-  t 'n£*s~t  jures 

(hnd^fUfVos  CAUTOS  -reus  <T 

Prom  this  outline  the  double  reversal  for  the  contending  parties 
is  obvious.  The  Odyssey  has  a complex  plot,  but  it  is  also  a 
story  with  a double  outcome,  which  alters  the  notions  of  peri- 
pety  somewhat,  since  the  hero  comes  in  the  end,  not  to  calamity, 
but  to  happiness.  Aristotle  remarked  that  the  complex  plot  is 
better  for  a perfect  tragedy,  (i.  e.,  one  with  peripeties  and 
discoveries),  but  a story  with  a single  outcome  is  a better 
tragedy  than  one  with  a double  outcome.  The  Odyssey,  then,  in  so 
46  Poet.  1455b  17f. 
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far  as  it  has  a complex  plot,  can  be  called  a perfect  tragedy, 
t»ut  in  s o far  as  it  has  a double  outcome  is  less  effective  in 
attaining  the  tragi c finis  than  the  Iliad.4*7 


As  a parallel  to  a /V*  rm.Qrj Aristotle  cites  the 

liad.  We  need  only  read  the  first  few  lines  of  the  prologue  to 
[gather  the  gist  of  the  entire  poem. 

Myjvi^  baSt.  TTijK  v\'iai  Stob  ^^/AwOS 

mkKt* s o iftSijuous  ¥aK<s  Alvdi  rrpototytv 

^g>co  w v f rfurjij  <Tf  Tto^f  kx)  ve-<r<rti/ 

Ot  C*lv  oTtri  TX  7 TK*-l  • • • 

As  a parallel  to  a rj&cf<rj  the  Odyssey  is  clted,  since 

the  emphasis  in  this  poem  is  not  so  much  on  suffering  and  calam- 
ty,  although  these  are  not  lacking,  but  rather  on  the  develop- 
Jraent  of  character.  The  element  of  surprise,  too,  brought  about 
Iby  the  frequent  discoveries,  is  more  prominent.  L.  Adam  remarks : 


Wunder  rauss  es  uns  aber  mit  Recht  nehmen, 
dass  der  Philosoph  zu  vergessen  scheint, 
dass  auch  in  der  Odyssee  der  Freiermord  zu 
den  drastischen  Erscheinungen  gerechnet 
werden  muss,  ebenso  gut  wie  die  mannig- 
fachen  Toetungen  in  der  Ilias,  obwohl  sie 
sonst  in  dieser  Beziehung  zu  jenem  Werke 
in  einem  allerdings  schroffen  Gegensatze 
steht  und  in  der  That  mehr  charakterschil- 
dernd  ist.49 


47  This  is  an  interesting  point,  since  it  is  often  said  that  the 

Odyssey  is  a jsort  of  comedy;  cf.  'Longinus»,  De  Sublimitate, 
ix.  15:  o(ove<  t/s  g> yeU/uFUij,  For  Aris- 

totle  the  Odyssey  was  tragedy;  and  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber  this.  He  telis  us  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  to  the 
tragedies,  as  the  Margites  is  to  the  comedles  (Poet.  1448b  38 

48  II.  1.  1-5 

49  DTe  Aristotelische  Theorie  vom  Epos  nach  ihrer  Entwicklung 
bel  urlechen  und  Roemern,  Chr . Limbarth,  Wiesbaden,  1889,  27. 
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So  much  for  the  kinds  of  plots.  According  to  Aristotle 
three  things  make  a good  tragic  plot,  especially  as  far  as  the 
emotional  effect  is  concerned.  They  are  peripety,  anagnorisis 
and  calamity  (iro(8o5).  When  we  were  discussing  the  kinds  of 
plots,  we  had  occasion  to  deal  with  the  Homerie  poems  as  far  as 
peripeties  were  involved  in  them.  This  notion  is  not  found  in 
the  main  plot  of  the  Ili ad,  but  in  tbat  of  the  Odyssey, 

We  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  anagnorisis,  which,  saysj 
[Aristotle,  is  found  continually  throughout  the  Odyssey. ^0  Let  us| 
look  at  them.  In  the  third  book  Telemachus  reveals  himself  to 


Nestor. 


Yl  K4<rrop 

e*  i «rrmi^ev  6C  ' 


IMIWV, 

eipCcti  ermitJev  ci/ueV'  4^  6c  yoi  /wryAeftO. 
TjfAffc  H Vyj/oV 


c>'  ?£(  ?),  oi>  / rjv  o<fopc-xta). 

Wctrp t>s  e/uie\)  /<\eos  e-vjsu  /ae-rrp^ opurfi,  ^ 

J0<f  »J<r<r/jos  T*\a(<r(  4>po  v 05  , ov  7rorr  <f>o«n 
phy  ***  [AtpVtffifvoV  T^wolV'  TtdAiv'  §“oM»  . 


After  Telemachus  is  sent  to  Sparta  by  Nestor,  he  is  there  recog- 
|nized  by  Helen. 

>«  7^0  77V*  eO/KC IV  /«feV^ori^ 

•tSr  yuVcx?  tc<- 1 <7e'/&o(r  /u*  e-ifop4u>rnY, 

1 ©<F  Oiuo-o-yjoi  cyso*  wr  Fotfes, 


"Hf  Ac-/ULeytf) t 10*  X&m  /etv  v^y^Sr’  ev\  otktt) 
ttelVe) j 0 V’  f<utfJ)7n£os  d/Ve*’  %J(‘ . 

IITO  7TDAe|LL6M  &D0f<TU\/  flfl  «.«  ( Ol/T£C  ^2 


&p«<JVV  op  H-OC  t 0\/T£^ 


pO  Poet . 1459b  15.  Some  of  these  have  been  treated  by  B.  PerrinJ 
wRecognition  Scenes  in  Greek  Literature, ” A.  J.  P.  XXX  (1909) 
371-384,  who  claims  that  some  of  the  recognitTons  in  Homer 
cannot  fit  Aristotle's  types.  To  the  contrary,  cf.  I).  Stuart 
"The  Punction  and  the  Dramatic  Value  of  the  Recognition  Scene 
in  Greek  Tragedy,"  ibid.,  XXXIX  (1918),  268-290;  cf.  Thrnop,  ia 
|51  Od.  3.  79-85. 
p2  Ibid. , 4.  141-146. 
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In  the  eighth  book  whilst  the  Phaeacians  are  feasting  Odysseus, 
the  bard,  Demodocus,  sings  of  the  war  at  Troy;  this  brings  back 
to  Odysseus  old  memories  and  he  is  saddened  and  weeps.  Only  Al- 
cinous noticed  it,  for  he  was  sitting  near  him.  The  king,  then, 
bids  the  bard  cease,  and  asks  Odysseus  who  he  is.  Whereupon 
Odysseus  begins  his  tale  and  finally  reveals  himself. 

0<5o<rfus  A f>T  i ibit»  , os  n*<r  i ft  Aoonv' 

« <n  juekob  t Kett'  /Lxc-v  *Ae«s  (^.(voV  iK5'  . 

During  the  course  of  his  story  Odysseus  telis  of  the  blinding 
of  the  Cyclops.  After  he  had  done  this  deed,  he  revealed  him- 
self to  Polyphemus. 

KufcAuJy,  a!  Aev  r/s  <re  «v&phmov 

ofiuctljjLw  ^etpyjTeei  of€(Af-A/'yjv  orAtany/’, 

CfxitrGni  OSufa-y^ot.  rrrok  • 7n>pBfO't  Airf iVtTiK-c, 

viov  A« en  <^o/t.c454 

WUen  Odysseus  finally  reaches  Ithaca,  and  arrives  at  the  hut  of 
the  swineherd,  he  is  transformed  in  appearance  by  Athena,  and 
makes  himself  known  to  his  son,  Telemachus.  *aA« c rrarJjp  tso%  dfx i.55 
Previously,  of  course,  Odysseus  had  recognized  Telemachus,  when 
he  was  greeted  by  Eumaeus;  but  we  are  not  told  explicitly  of  any 
other  recogniti on  by  Odysseus.  As  Telemachus  approached,  the 
dogs  of  Eumaeus  did  not  bark  but  fawned  about  him,  which  caused 
Odysseus  to  remsrk  to  the  swineherd  that  some  friend  was  prob- 
ably  coming.56 

53  ibid. , 9.  19-20. 

54  TbTcT. , 9.  502-505. 

55  ,M„  16.  188. 

56  TEid. , 16.  8-10. 
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When  Odysseus  goes  up  to  his  palace,  he  sees  his  dog, 

Swifty,  whom  he  had  left  behind  when  he  went  to  Troy.  There  fol- 
Xows  the  sad  tale  of  how  the  poor  old  dog  recognizes  his  master, 
hut  because  he  was  so  feeble,  could  not  come  to  him.  As  Odysseus 
turns  away,  for  he  could  not  go  up  to  the  dog  without  betraying 
who  he  was,  Swifty  lies  down  and  dies.5"7 

In  the  nineteenth  book,  where  the  Bath  Scene  takes  place,  we 
meet  one  of  the  famous  recognition  scenes  in  the  story.  After 
the  nurse,  Eurycleia,  has  been  bidden  by  Penelope  to  v/ash  the 
feet  of  the  str-anger,  she  senses  a strong  resemblance  between 
this  stranger  and  her  master.  Then  as  she  begins  to  wash  his 
feet,  Homer  telis  us  that  straightway  she  knew  the  scar  of  the 
wound,  whicn  long  ago  a boar  had  dealt  him  with  his  white  tusk, 
when  Odysseus  was  hunting  on  Parnassus  with  the  sons  of  Autoly- 
cus.®® And  she  said  to  him, 

^ ‘Oiv<ri T£\>j  e-m,  cfi/Aov  TtK*>S‘  OilSt  (T ’ jft. 

TTjDiv'  GfVv&V  j Trpiv  7 v*VT«-  Jyakt1  6/uW  <*\/mcf>os  <f>  aa.  <r6oc  t m 59 

Before  slaying  the  suitors  in  the  megaron,  Odysseus  takes 
the  swineherd  and  the  neatherd  outside,  and  after  testing  their 
fidelity  to  him,  reveals  himself.  First  he  simply  telis  them 
that  he  has  returned.6^  Then  he  makes  use  of  the  scar  again  to 
prove  his  identityj  Sj's  /6 o n<€<t  fjLey*Kry  c/m>^^6ev  otiA^s,6! 

57  ibld. , 17.  301ff . 

58  TEIcT. , 19,  392-394. 

59  M.,  19.  474-475. 

60  TEIcT. , 21.  207-208. 

61  ibld.,  21.  217-221. 
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After  he  has  released  his  first  arrow  and  struck  Antinous  in  the 
throat,  he  reveals  himself,  this  time  to  the  suitors. 

fi)  KVVt$.  o3  /U  fi*’  f/Tror^ooWW  lK*-<Tfo*.l 

6yj /uuoz)  Ziro  Tjfuurt , Ori  f*t i f(s  t'p&-rc  of<o/  . 

Eurymachus,  the  leader  of  the  suitors,  recognizes  the  man  whose 

suhstance  he  and  his  comrades  have  been  squandering. 

Pinally  we  come  to  the  most  dramatic  recognitlon  of  the 
whole  Odys sey,  - the  meeting  of  Odysseus  and  Penelope,  this  time 
to  know  each  other.  Eurycleia  goes  to  Penelope* s bower  after 
the  slaying  of  the  suitors  to  announce  the  presence  of  Odysseus. 
Penelope  is  incredulous.  Eurycleia  tries  to  convince  her,  and 
to  a certain  extent  succeeds.  But  Penelope  must  stili  have 
proof,  and  when  Telemachus  rebukes  her  for  not  speaking  to  Odys- 
seus, she  answers : 

£t  <T’  e-reo/  fiyj 

t<rr’  J0  fu  (reus  *<*'*  *K*\f€Tirif  Jj1  vfi>  i' 

y/nv6fi.c-b’  ofAArjAuW  \frov  ea-ri  Atp 

(njfAjfy  S /))  Koft  vwv  itfxev  far*  tfhhuiv  . 63 

Making  use  of  a elever  ruse  to  test  Odysseus,  Penelope  telis 

Eurycleia  to  make  up  for  him  the  stout  bedstead  outside  the  well* 

built  bridal  chamber  which  he  himself  made. 

t/  o(dr*p  Odorre-its 

orOqras  UKo^pv  Trpo<re-^y<«6-  KeSv*.  ti v 
" w f-vifan,  ^ u«Aot  tu  uro  (tttds  6 o fixa Ky&s  ds  ims.  / 

T7S  fit  ^JI  iAkerttoKe^hfi-tpS)  ^AfrrW  4Y  Kev  efij 

/<*'<  file A J e7n<rr<x/u  orz  ^ &e°s  au  As  &reA6fi\/ 

62  ibid. , 22.  35-36. 

63  TET d. , 23.  107-110. 
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pjpTiW  eGeAwv  6 e-t*\  "SfXX^  ei/t  ^uip>i. 

iVipUV  i'  o3  (tf=V  Tl*?  4?C0NOS  ySpOTOS,  Ollofi  ^«iXJ  fjPfy 

g'et«<  pera^A  'trtreiWf  en*>  /Uty*  <rrjfs.o/  -reruKTo/t 

ev  A^ei  otrKY^-rifl  ~n  A'  S-ft  K«/u.tv  oo^€  r-ir  <*AX«5  .64 

Odysseus  describes  the  bedstead  to  her,  and  then  with  a burst  of 

tears  she  ran  to  him,  put  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed 

hira,  saying: 

vOv  «W i >j( f>j  <rrj^Tf  oepi  j>pcn(iG«t 

euv9js^  ^erepyfs^  rrjv  ou  ^poros  Z\Acs  orrti-n^<; 
gkX.  oToi  jo  T*  fcj''*)  T*  OtfJL^lTToAcS  /U/V  fJ.*UYY^ , 

^AKTopfsj  )SjV  yLi o i <fu )/<*  7wr^  Prr  cTfftyoe  ^./ovvq, 

^ V^OiV  etfVT*  Quf!>*S  JTVKIVQ- 0 $c*Aorp<  p?  O,  ^ 

"THE-iB^s  0>7  jue-Tj  6u|A0V;  ^n-^VCof  7iep  /a<*Aj  6<VTcC. 65 

In  the  last  book  Odysseus,  after  testing  his  fatherfe  hopes, 
reveals  himself  to  him.6®  When  Laertes  asks  for  a sign  or  proof, 
Odysseus  shows  hixn  the  scar,  and  then  adds : <r»  <P  t»<  *-«ri 

<f£/6"p£!  €\)kTI}x£yy)/  K^r’  &At*ty)*'  *£*  of  p««'  ^T1  etfuJ**!'.6'7  After 

convinoing  Laertes  that  he  has  at  last  returned,  he  accompanies 
him  to  the  ola  rnan 1 s hut,  where  they  are  to  ha  ve  dinner.  Dolius, 
a servant  of  Laertes,  who  was  absent  when  Odysseus  first  arrivea, 
comes  in  from  the  field  wh3  le  they  are  at  table,  and  seeing  Odys- 
seus, stands  in  awe,  as  he  recognizes  him.®® 


In  the  Iliad,  too,  there  are  a few  anagnorises,  but  they  are 
not  part  of  the  main  plot,  as  are  those  in  the  Odyssey.  The 


64 

ibid.. 

23. 

181-189. 

65 

ibid. , 

23. 

225-230. 

66 

m, 

24. 

321-322. 

67 

ibid. , 

24. 

336-337. 

68 

TbTd. , 

24. 

391f f . 
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many  discoveries  in  the  Odyssey  are  what  makes  it  a complex  plot, 
gowever,  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  Achilles,  when  in  doubt 
whether  he  should  slay  Agamemnon  or  not,  bec ornes  aware  of  Athenae 
presence,  who  has  come  to  stay  his  hand. 

<JT>j  ^ 07 nfttv,  Ai  «sAf  TKjAt/wvct 

6)'od  <f>*IVO/JLGVq'  7~&V  4’  efAAlUV  Olf  T7S  C/b*7f 
& «aaJ yicrtt'  d'  ArtAetis,  /urr*  A’  e-rpirmrr/  aor/fcoc  S'  wu) 

'ffakAtK.i'  A 6 Crjv  % 69 

Again  in  the  third  book  Ilelen  recognizes  Aphrodite,  who  has  come 
to  get  her  to  go  her  husband,  Menelaus. 

kxx i p1  u>s.  oSV  ei/dyrt  nxf><KoikAi*~  Szs/oyt/ 

fryjoeJ  $'  f /ue/oderT*  A<di  Oju/LutT*.  /uofp/uofi/oomse.,  ^0 

t4  em-i-r*.  £mj  ~r>  ^g(-r‘  e?«  t'  iv  0/u<xfe. 

Later  in  the  episode  of  Diomede  and  Olaucus  there  is  a double 

recognition.  They  recognize  each  other  as  friends  of  their 

fathers'  house  from  of  old.71  Again  in  the  rout  of  the  Trojans 

which  takes  place  as  Patroclus  leads  forth  the  Myrmidons  there 

is  a sort  of  anagnorisis,  though  a false  one.  When  the  Trojans 

saw  Patroclus,  they  thought,  as  he  had  hoped  they  would,  that 

72 

it  was  Achilles  returning  to  do  battle  against  them.  In  the 
last  book  Hermes,  after  conducting  Priam  to  the  hut  of  Achilles, 
reveals  himself  to  Priam. 

These  are  the  various  discoveries  or  anagnorises  that  occur 
in  the  two  poems.  How  do  these  fit  into  the  fi  ve  types  that 

69  II.  1.  197-200. 

70  Hoid. , 5.  396-398. 

71  TETd. , 6.  215f f • 

72  T5id. , 16.  278ff • 

73  ibid. , 24.  460-461. 
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are  enumerated  By  Aristotle?  Many  of  them  can  be  put  into  sev- 
eral  of  the  classes,  since  the  classes  are  not  mutually  exclu- 
sive.  However,  we  shall  just  give  main  classifications.  The 
fjrst  is  that  by  tokens  or  signs.  An  instance  of  recognition 
by  a congenital  sign  is  the  recognition  of  Aphrodite  by  Helen; 
by  acquired  signs:  the  recognition  of  Odysseus  by  Eurycleia,  by 
the  swineherd  and  neatherd;^  by  externals : the  recognition  of 
Odysseus  by  Penelope  (proof  of  the  bedstead),  of  Odysseus  by 
Laertes  (proof  of  knowledge  of  the  garden). 

The  second  class  of  discoveries  are  those  that  are  manu- 
factured  expressly  by  the  poet.  Such  are  the  meeting  of  Nestor 
and  Telemachus,  the  recognition  of  Odysseus  by  the  Phaeacians, 
by  the  Cyclops,  by  Telemachus,  by  Swifty  and  by  Dolius ; the 
recognition  of  Athena  by  Achilles,  the  recognition  of  Diomedes 
and  dalucus,  and  the  recognition  of  Hermes  by  Priam. 

An  anagnorisis  by  memory  is  illustrated  by  Aristotle  him- 
self  with  Odysseus' s weeping  at  the  tale  of  the  minstrel.  Demo- 
docus,  in  the  hall  of  Ling  Alcinous. ^ The  fourth  class  of  dis- 
covery  is  that  by  inference,  such  as  the  recognition  of  Telema- 
chus by  Helen;  she  reasons:  here  is  someone  who  looks  like  Oiiys- 
seus;  but  there  is  no  one  who  looks  like  Odysseus,  save  Tele- 
machus; therefore  Telemachus  is  here.  A false  inference  is  in- 

74  Aristotle  says  that  there  is  a better  and  a worse  way  of  U3fn£ 
these  tokens;  Eurycleia 's  recognition  of  Odysseus  because  of 
the  scar  is  better  than  the  swineherd 's,  because  it  grows  out 
of  the  plot,  and  is  not  constructed  on  purpose.  cf.  Poet.  1454b 

75  Poet.  1455a  2. 
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stanced  in  the  recognition  of  Patroclus  as  Achilles  by  the  Tro- 
jans.  They  reason:  one  like  Achilles  and  dressed  in  his  armor 
is  here;  therefore,  Achilles  is  here.  Another  instance  of  an 
inference  can  be  found  in  the  test  Penelope  proposes  for  Odysseus 
No  one  but  Odysseus  knows  the  secret  bedchamber;  therefore  if 
the  stranger  should  know  of  it,  he  is  Odysseus.76  The  fifth 
type  of  recognition  is  that  which  works  itself  out  of  the  very 
pio t itself;  such  are  the  recognition  of  Odysseus  by  Eurycleia. 
(It  was  highly  probable  that  he  should  be  washed  by  his  old 
nurse,  and  be  recognized  by  her).  Likewise  the  recognition  of 
Odysseus  by  the  suitors  can  be  classified  here.  So  xnuch  for 

the  notion  of  anagnorisis  as  it  is  found  in  Homer.  This  is  one 

77 

characteristic  of  Athenian  drama  that  is  found  abundantly  in 
the  Homerie  poems. 

Now  to  consider  the  third  element  that  produces  the  tragic 
effect,  calamity  or  suffering.  As  we  have  mentioned,  Aristotle 
classified  the  Iliad  as  a tragedy  of  suffering  because  these 
characteristics  are  predominant  in  it.  L.  Campbell  has  well 
remarked : 

The  misery  and  nothingness  of  human  life 
had  already  been  a frequent  theme  of  re- 
flection  even  in  epic  poetry  - 

Of  ali  that  live  and  move  upon  the  ground 
Nothing  more  sad  than  raortal  man  is  found. 

'I/ian  has  no  comfort  in  mourning,  save  to 
shear  the  locks,  and  to  let  fall  the  tear.  ' 

Amidst  the  brightness  and  vividness  of  tbe 
Iliad  this  ever-recurring  strain,  that  the 

76  Throop,  20. 

77  Perrin,  passim. 
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noble  and  the  vile  alike  must  die,  affecta 
us  with  strong  and  simple  pathos.  The 
burden  of  ali  the  later  books,  'Achilles' 
doom  is  ripe  when  Hector  falis’,  gives  a 
wonderful  sense  of  transiency  to  the  whole 
long  poem.  The  counterpart  of  this  is  the 
undying  power  of  the  Olympian  gods.° 

Although  the  element  of  suffer ing  is  not  as  prominent  in  the 

Odyssey  as  it  is  in  the  Iliad,  yet  it  is  there.  In  fact,  the 

sentiment  quoted  above  from  the  Iliad  by  Campbell  occurs  in  a 

7Q 

little  different  form  in  the  Odyssey  also.  The  suffering 
brought  on  the  household  of  Odysseus,  on  Telemachus  and  Penelope 
give  evidence  of  the  "pathos"  of  the  Odyssey,  not  to  mention 
the  trials  of  the  hero  himself. 


Aristotle  laid  down  as  an  essential  of  a tragic  plot  a 
change  of  fortune,  fl+n  5 . The  ideal  change  of  fortune, 
he  says,  occurs  when  a good  character  through  some  hamartia  or 
tragic  error  passes  from  good  to  bad  fortune.  Chancellor  Throop 
telis  us: 


. . .the  epic  conforms  in  the  main  to  the 
regulations  which  he  [AristotleJ  lays 
down.  We  do  not  see  men  whom  we  would 
needfully  designate  as  good  passing  from 
happiness  to  misery,  or  bad  men  passing 
from  misery  to  happiness.  The  characters 
upon  whom  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  built 
are  not  preeminently  virtuous  and  just, 
and  their  misf ortunes,  as  e.  g.  in  the 
case  of  Achilles,  Agamemnon,  and  Odysseus, 
resuit  primarily  from  an  error  of  judge- 
ment  or  some  analogous  condition.  They 
are  in  every  case  men  of  great  reputation 


78  Guide  to  Greek  Tragedy  for  English  Readers,  G.  P.  Putnam's 

SoHsT  TTewTorE/TSSl,  1357 

79  Od.  18.  130-131. 
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and  exalted  position,  and  clearly  in  these 
matters  set  the  Standard  for  later  tragic 
characters.  In  the  perfect  Plot  the 
change  must  be  from  happiness  to  misery. 

We  se e the  outstanding  example  of  this  in 
the  Illad,  where  Achilles,  by  what  we 
may  call  an  error  in  judgment,  his  wrath 
at  Agamemnon,  suffers  the  greatest  grief 
he  has  known,  and  is  reduced  to  misery 
from  his  former  happiness.  His  position 
is  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  Creon  in 
the  Antigone,  where  the  deaths  of  Haemon, 
the  que en,  and  Antigone,  resuit  from 
Creon' s stubborn  purpose,  and  Creon  later 
repents.  In  the  same  way  Achilles  and 
Agamemnon  repent  of  the  'Wrath'  after  the 
death  of  Patroclus. °° 

What  the  hamartia  is  of  Achilles  and  the  other  characters  will 
be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter  on  Character.  Chancellor 
Throop  has  shown  sufficiently  that  there  is  a change  of  fortune 
in  each  of  the  poems,  although  we  may  not  agree  entirely  with 
all  the  minor  points  of  the  above  quotation.  In  the  case  of 
Hector,  too,  there  is  also  a change  of  fortunes,  as  was  pointed 
out  above  when  we  were  discussing  peripety.  Although  the  Odys- 
sey  is  regarded  by  Aristotle  as  a tragedy,  it  does  not  contain 
the  ideal  peTcC^oi^s  in  its  main  plot.  The  suitors,  it  is  true, 
suffer  a change  of  fortune  — from  good  to  bad  fortune.  But  we 
could  hardly  say  that  they  were  good  characters  with  a mere 
hamartia.  The  first  mention  of  them  in  the  Odyssey  sets  their 
characters:  oi  te  oi  <*?<>«  r4>*£ovrc  k*>)  &iAt'rrofcxs 

e/\iK* 5 £003  .81  Because  of  their  actions  throughout  the  poem 

we  are  more  inclined  to  label  them  as  villains.  0.  M.  Bowra 


30  Throop,  9-10. 

31  Od.  1.  91-92. 
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remarks  by  way  of  contrast : 

The  suitors,  like  Achilles  or  Helen,  are 
the  victims  of  Jt/j  , but  they  lack  heroic 
or  even  lovable  qualities,  and.  their 
death  stirs  not  our  pity  but  our  sense 
of  justice.  ^ 

For  this  reason  they  seem  to  be  a perfect  example  of  another 
type  of  / which  Aristotle  describes  as  the  passage  of  a 
thoroughly  bad  man  from  good  fortune  to  bad.  The  Stagirite  says 
that  such  a plot  might  satisfy  our  feelings,  but  it  arouses 
neither  pity  nor  fear.83  Undoubtedly,  the  double  story  and  the 
opposite  outcome  for  the  good  and  bad  characters,  as  Odysseus  and 
the  suitors,  must  have  appealed  to  the  audience  then  as  now. 

That  such  an  ending  would  appeal  to  many  writers  and  critics  in 
beyond  all  doubt,  and  suggestions  of  similar  treatment  are  by  no 
means  wanting  in  the  tragedians.  The  tragic  pity  and  fear  can 
be  aroused,  as  they  are  in  the  Odyssey,  under  the  conditions 
named,  and  we  find  no  suggestion  from  Aristotle  that  such  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  significant,  of  course,  that  the  Odyssey  is 
selected  to  exemplify  this  type  of  plot,  and  not  an  example  from 
Athenian  tragedy.  In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  particulars, 

Homer  and  the  epic  are  used  as  critical  models  because  they  fur- 
nish  a perfect  example  of  the  good  qualities  of  tragedy. 


Aristotle  divides  the  plot  of  a tragedy  into  two  parts. 


82  Tradition  and  Deslgn  in  the  Iliad,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
1930,  26 . (The^  phrase  "sense  of  justice"  is  often  used  to 
translate  cjfr/A«V6^«>rro v , which  Fyfe  in  the  Loeb  edition  trans- 
latos as  "satisfies  our  feelings".  It  seems  that  Bowra  had 
this  passage  in  Aristotle  in  mind,  when  writing  these  lines.) 

83  Poet.  1453a  2. 
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which  he  calls  6e<r/s  and  Averis  . In  the  handllng  of  these  ele- 
menta of  plot  the  true  genius  of  Homer  can  really  be  seen.  The 
complication  of  the  plet,  says  Aristotle,  is  composed  of  things 
outside  the  true  plot  and  some  things  in  the  story  itself,  which 
build  up  to  what  we  call  today  the  turning  point.  In  the  case 
of  the  Iliad,  the  whole  Trojan  war  is  not  portrayed.  From  Homeri 
practice  in  this  respect  Horaee  formulated  his  rule. 

nec  sic  incipies  ut  scriptor  cyclicus  olim: 

'fortunam  Priami  cantabo  et  nobile  bellum. ' 
quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hic  promissor  hiatu? 
parturient  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus. 
quanto  rectius  hic  qui  nil  molitur  inepte  i 
'dic  mihi,  Musa,  virum,  captae  post  tempora  Troiae 
qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  et  urbis.' 


semper  ad  eventum  festinat  et  in  medias  res 
non  secus  ac  notas  auditorem  rapit.  . . 4 

Once  he  has  entered  in  medias  res,  Homer  proceeds  to  give  the 

necessary  details.  How  skilfully  he  has  done  this  has  been  well 

brought  out  by  C.  M.  Bowra  in  the  first  chapter  of  Tradition  and 

Design  in  the  Iliad. Naturally  in  epic  poetry  there  will  be 

more  chance  to  expand  the  complication  than  in  a tragic  poem, 

whose  average  length  was  about  1500  lines.  Even  so,  Homer  is 

selective.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Odyssey.  The  main  idea  is 

that  Odysseus  should  get  horne.  He  is,  however,  held  prisoner  by 

the  nymph,  Calypso.  Because  of  the  solicitude  of  Athena  for  him 

Zeus  sends  Hermes  to  bid  Calypso  release  him.  Odysseus  sails 

away  on  his  raft,  but  when  Poseidon  spies  him,  he  capsizes  his 

raft.  After  swimming  for  quite  some  time,  Odysseus  lands  in 

84  Ars  Poetica,  136-149,  ed.  by  E.  C.  Wickham  and  H.  W.  Garrod 
Tn-0.  0.  T.  series,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1900. 

85  2ff 
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Phaeacia,  whence  he  procures  passage  to  Ithaca.  Once  on  his 
native  soil  he  plots  the  destruction  of  the  suitors  and  reveals 
himself  to  his  beloved  wife,  Penelope.  This  is  the  outline  of 
the  plot  of  the  Odyssey.  But  what  about  those  wonderful  wander- 
ings  that  took  place  before  the  landing  on  Calypso's  isle.  Ho- 
mer has  skilfully  brought  these  in  as  a story,  separate  in  itsell 
but  revealing  the  actions  of  Odysseus,  which  caused  his  long 
wanderings.  In  this  way  he  has  incorporated  into  the  story  ma- 
ter ial  which  is  otherwise  extraneous  to  the  main  plot. 

According  to  Aristotle  the  denouement  is  to  be  an  outgrowth 
of  the  plot  itself,  and  not  a deus  ex  machina  solution.  This  is 
something  that  Homer  did  not  know  of ; and  probably  would  have 
ignored  any  way.  We  immediately  recall  the  action  of  Apollo  in 
the  slaying  of  Patroclus.  Homer  himself  says : 

eV6‘  i*f »4  y-otj  7T*r/ti  t/tAe,  (f****!  flto-rtto  T-eAeurtf- 
rfv rt-ro  y/p.  -rvr  ^ot/9os  tv'  Kp*Tcp$j 

In  the  slaying  of  Hector  by  Achilles  Athena  was  instrumental  in 
leading  on  the  victim  by  words  and  guile.8^  Pinally,  to  stay 
the  terrible  grief  of  Achilles,  and  to  make  him  cease  mutilating 
the  corpse  of  Hector,  Thetis,  his  mother,  is  again  brought  on 
the  scene.88  In  the  Odyssey  Athena  comes  in  the  guise  of  Mentor 
to  help  Odysseus,  but  does  not  help  him  so  conspicuously  as  do 
the  gods  in  the  Illad.8^ 

86  II.  16.  787-788. 

87  Tbid. , 22.  247. 

88  ibld. , 24,  1 37-138. 

89  Od.  22,  236-239. 
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Commentators  seem  to  be  at  their  wits»  end  in  trying  to  explain 
away  the  action  of  the  gods  in  these  circumstances . And  yet, 
explain  as  irmch  as  they  will,  the  gods  and  their  work  stili  re- 
main.  Homer,  no  doubt,  never  heard  of  a deus  ex  machina,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  time  of  Euripides,  in  the  age  of  rational- 
ism  with  its  sophisticated  ideas  about  the  gods.  The  simplicity 
with  which  Homer  uses  his  gods,  whenever  he  pleases  and  howso- 
ever  he  pleases,  has  always  been  noted  in  his  poems.  Whether  we 
label  their  actions  as  a deus  ex  machina  solution  (thus  offend- 
ing  against  Aristotelian  canons)  or  not,  we  know  that  the  plot 
stili  affects  us  the  same. 

There  remains  for  our  consideration  one  characteristic  of 

an  Aristotelian  plot  - its  unity.  Above  all  else  the  plot  shoulc 

be  unified.  Aristotle  goes  into  great  detail  in  his  explanation 

of  this  characteristic.  And  throughout  all  of  it  we  get  the  im- 

pression  that  he  had  Homer' s poetry  constantly  before  his  mind's 

eye.  The  majority  of  the  details  fit  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 

perfectly.  In  fact,  the  unity  of  the  two  poems  is  one  of  the 

most  cogent  arguments  that  they  were  the  product  of  one  mlna.®^ 

The  order  of  the  details  in  the  poems,  which  hang  so  closely 

together  by  a logical  chain  of  reasoning  force  this  conclusion 

90  Even  Wolf  had  to  admit:  "Quoties.  . .penitus  immergor  in  il- 
lum veluti  prono  et  liquido  alveo  decurrentem  tenorem  actio- 
num et  narrationum:  quoties  animdverto  ac  reputo  mecum  quam 
in  universum  aestimanti  unus  his  carminibus  insit  color.  . . 
vix  mihi  quisquam  irasci  et  succensere  gravius  poterit,  quam 
ipse  facio  mihi."  Preface  to  the  Iliad,  p.  xxii;  quoted  by 
R.  C.  Jebb,  Homer : An  Introducti on  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
Ginn  and  Co.,  Boston,  1899,  110.  (Italics  mine.) 
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on  the  reader  of  them.  Indeed,  in  this  regard  I am  wholly  in 

agreement  with  Professor  Bowra,  when  he  says : 

It  is  now  possible  to  take  the  Iliad  as 
we  have  it  and  to  consider  it  as  poetry, 
and  particularly  we  may  try  to  distinguish 
in  it  those  elements  which  helong  to  the 
traditional  epic  art  and  those  which  seem 
to  betray  the  hand  of  the  Creative  poet. 

Such  an  inquiry  does  not  assume  that  the 
Iliad  is  the  unaided  work  of  one  man, 
but  it  does  assume  that  its  present  form 
is  the  produc t of  a single  mind  transform- 
ing  traditional  material  into  an  artistic 
whole.  On  the  other  hand  it  excludes  the 
view  that  the  completed  poem  is  largely 
the  resuit  of  chance  and  caprice,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  view  that  the  poet  was 
completely  his  own  master  and  the  Iliad 
is  what  it  is  simply  because  Hora er  eho se 
so  to  compose  it.  It  seems  probable  that 
there  was  a single  poet  called  Homer,  who 
gave  the  Iliad  Its  final  shape  and  artis- 
tic unity,  but  who  worked  in  a traditional 
style  on  traditional  matter.^I 


I am  not  going  to  do  what  might  seem  like  belaboring  the 
obvious  by  showing  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  have  the  Aris- 
totelian  beginning,  middle  and  end.  By  this  remark  Aristotle 
wanted  to  impress  upon  us  the  need  of  causal  connections  in  the 
plot  which  insure  its  unity. 


Homer  has  made  use  of  a device  which  insures  in  a remarkable 
way  the  unity  and  continuity  of  his  poems.  The  Scholiasts  called 
it  irpootva  s . Professor  G.  E.  Duckworth92  calls  it  one  of 

the  numerous  ways  in  which  Homer  reveals  his  conscious  art. 

Since  it  is  the  poet»s  desire  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  audienoe 

91  op.  o it . , T. 

92  ""W/ao vrjffts  in  the  Scholia  to  Homer,"  A.  J.  P.,  LII  (195]), 

520. ~ ~ ~ 
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in  the  narrative  that  Ia  unfolding,  he  makes  great  use  of  pro- 
phecy  and  f oreshadowing  of  events,  to  achieve  this  end.  Sither 
he  alludes  more  or  less  vagualy  to  the  later  actions  of  the 
poems,  or  he  foretells  definitely  what  the  later  events  will  be 
Forecasting  of  the  future:  Agamemnon  Is  visited  by  the  false 
dreaxnj®^  it  was  not  destinet  for  Odysseus  to  slay  Sarpedon 
the  use  of  the  word  vjffr/os.®5  The  effect  that  this  device  had 
on  the  audience  greatly  aided  the  poet  in  his  task  of  arousing 
the  proper  emotions  of  pity  and  fear. 


Another  device  used  by  Horaer  to  secure  unity  and  continuity 

of  plot  is  the  so-called  "Law  of  Affinity" , of  Bougot.  S.  E. 

Bassett  describes  it  thus: 

In  the  Homerie  narrative  the  last  person 
to  retire  at  night  is  the  first  to  rise 
the  next  morning.  The  assembly  is  'di3- 
missed1  by  the  last  speaker  or  the  last 
person  mentioned.  The  di vini ty  who  sends 
the  fair  wind,  Apollo,  Athena,  Calypso, 
or  Circe,  is  the  one  who  is  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  the  listener.  It  follows 
tEat  when  two  persons,  objects,  or  ideas, 
have  been  mentioned,  it  is  the  second 
which  is  uppermost  in  the  mind.  In  the 
catalogue  the  Greek  forces  are  described, 
then  the  Trojans;  in  the  episode  immedi- 
ately  following  (T  2,8),  the  Trojans  ad- 
vance  first,  then  the  Greeks.  But  in  the 
second  onset  of  the  two  armies  (A  427, 

433)  the  Greeks  are  the  first  to  move 
forward  because  our  attention  has  been 
centered  on  them.  This  principle  — 
which  is  almost  a law  in  Homer  --  may  be 
stated  thus:  When  two  or  more  coordinate 


93  II.  2.  16ff . 

94  TEid. , 5.  674-675;  other  examples:  II.  11.  604;  12.  37f . ; 
227“ 5-6;  Od.  9.  528-535. 

95  II.  2.  38;  872f . ; 12.  113;  16.  46f.;  18.  311. 
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ideas  are  repeated,  the  order,  ceteris 
paribus , is  inverted:  ab  ba.  ° 

It  may  seem  that  we  are  reading  something  into  Homerie  poetry. 

gut  numerous  examples  of  it  can  be  found.9^  An  excellent  example 

of  it  is  cited  by  Bassett. 

Odysseus  asks  the  shade  of  his  mother  (a) 
of  her  own  death,  whether  she  died  (b)  of 
disease,  or  (c)  by  the  gentle  darts  of 
Artemis;  (d)  of  Laertes;  '(e)  of  Telemachus; 

(f)  whether  another  has  taken  possession 
of  his  e state  and  royal  power;  and  (g) 
of  Penelope.  Anticleia  answers  these 
seven  questions  in  exactly  the  opposite 
order:  'Penelope  remains  in  thy  halls  (g); 
no  one  has  taken  thy  kingship  (f);  Tele- 
machus is  master  of  thine  estate  (e); 
thy  father  dwells  in  the  fields  (d); 
and  I died,  not  by  the  gentle  darts  of 
Artemis  (c);  nor  by  disease  (b);  but  of 
grief  for  thee  (a).,9° 

This  artistic  device  did  not  pass  unnoticed  in  antiquity.  Aris- 
tarchus replied  to  the  objection  of  a certain  Praxiphanes,  say- 
ing  that  it  was  a peculiar  habit  of  the  poet  always  to  recur  to 
the  latter  point  first."  Cicero  in  a letter  to  Atticus  says 
that  he  will  answer  his  two  questions  vdTtpov  Ttp&Tc^oV  ikS>s  . 

He  answers  the  second  and  then  the  first.100 


These  are  a few  of  the  concrete  devices  which  Homer  has  em- 
ployed  to  insure  the  unity  of  his  poems.  Aristotle  frequently101 


96  The  Poetry  of  Homer,  University  of  California  Press,  Ber- 
EeTeyV'  "Cal. , 1938,  120. 

97  II.  15.  55;  143ff . ; 157;  221;  229-232;  308-322.  Od.  7.  238f 
TT.  160f . ; 170f . ; 2l0f.;  492f . ; 14.  115f . ; 15.  347T. ; 509f.; 
24.  106f . ; 288f . 

98  Poetry  of  Homer , 121. 

99  Pap.  Oxyr.  1086,  on  B 763  (quoted  by  Bassett,  120). 

100  Ad  Att.  I.  16,  1. 

101  Met.  1045 a 12-14 : c ecr)/  eh  ov  <rv*6t<rp<f) 

«Sterne  fAfVs,  &A Kk  Tj&  4v$s  ei^i — . r>f.  An.  Post.  93b  55 
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speaks  of  the  unity  of  the  Iliad  as  a <rdv  dzcrpos,  a "bonding  to- 
gether" . Using  this  as  a clue,  Bassett  investigated  the  Iliad, 
and  found  three  threads  of  the  plot,  which  are  linked  into  a 
unit  by  this  ro v <5 etfjuos . At  first  reading,  he  telis  us,  we  are 
likely  to  overlook  this  bond,  and  to  find  a more  or  less  inor- 
ganic  mass  of  hero  portraits,  battle  pictures,  and  episodic  in- 
terludes. 

But  if  we  pore  over  the  poem  until  it 
becomes  to  us,  as  it  did  to  Aristotle, 
eil  <ri5  VotttW  , and  if  ali  the  while  we 
let  Homer's  strong  vertical  light  play 
upon  it,  we  m&y  discover  a triple  strand 
that  runs  through  the  countless  episodes, 
appearing  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
unite  them  ali  and  make  eacn.  contribute 
to  a single  plot  pf  surprising  definite- 
ness  and  power.102 

The  three  strands  are  1)  the  Wrath  of  Achilles,  which  is  the 
chief  unifying  element;  2)  the  plan  of  Zeus  (which  Bassett  takej 
to  be  the  plan  which  Zeus  forms  and  carries  out  at  the  request 
of  Thetis  to  honor  Achilles  — following  Aristophanes  and  Aris- 
tarchus); 3)  the  Instrument,  Hector,  whom  Zeus  uses  in  carrying 
out  this  plan. 


L.  Adam,  though  he  disagrees  with  Bassett’ s interpretation 

of  Zeus's  plan,  has  shown  that  the  unity  of  the  Iliad  * s plot  can 

be  se en  from  another  angle. 

Es  bleibt  demnach  gar  keine  andere  Er- 
klaerung  der  Einheit  der  Ilias  uebrig  ais 
die  oben  erwaebnte  des  Euklides  [i.  e.. 


102  "The  Three  Threads  of  Plot  in  the  Iliad",  Transactions  of 
the  American  Philological  Association,  LIII  (1922),  52. 
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that  the  Illad  and  Odyssey  form  a cycle, 
the  Trojan  war,  and  that  in  both  of  them 
the  ”Plan  of  Zeus"  Is  to  destroy  men 
because  of  their  evil  deeds],  der  auch 
Aristoteles  huldlgte,  waehrend  die  des 
Arlstarch  [i.  e.,  to  fulfill  the  request 
of  Thetis]  unrichtig  ist.  Der  Philosoph 
behauptet,  Homer  habe  nur  einen  Teii 
jener  kriegerischen  Begebenheiten  fuer 
seiner  Darstellung  herausgenommen  und 
viele  der  uebrigen  zu  Episoden  benutzt, 
wohin  der  Katalog  und  viele  andere  Epi- 
soden gehoerten,  mit  denen  er  seine 
Dichtung  erweitere.  Es  kann  dann  die 
Einheit  der  tragis chen  Handlung  nicht 
in  der  liegen,  da  die  grosse 

Episode  vom  2. --7.  Buche  nach  dem  Zeug- 
nisse  der  Alten  nichts  mit  der 
zu  thun  hat,  ebensowenig  wie  die  Aristiien 
Agamemnon s und  and er er  in  den  spaeteren 
Buechern.  Die  hoehere  Einheit  des  ganzen 
Werkes  liegt  also  in  der  j&ovA})  Aios  , die 
das  ausfuehrt,  was  nach  den  Cyprien  Zeus  mit 
Thetis  beraten  hat.  Zweck  des  trojan- 
ischen  Kriegs  war,  die  Erde  von  der  Last 
der  Menschen  zu  erleichtern.  Dieser 
wird,  wie  oben  bemerkt,  in  den  Cyprien 
gar  nicht  errelcht,  sondern  er st  in  der 
Ilias.105 


The  dissectors  of  the  Odyssey  have  been  few  in  number  when 
they  are  compared  to  those  of  the  Iliad.  One  reason  for  this  is 
the  fact  that  the  plot  of  the  Odyssey  is  much  more  unified.  The 
! first  four  books,  the  Telemachy,  centers  all  our  interest  on  Odys- 
i seus,  creating  an  atraosphere  of  suspense  which  will  be  fitting 

| for  the  actual  appearance  of  the  hero  on  the  stage.  In  the 

Odyssey  the  entire  story  is  concerned  with  the  homecoming  of  the 
hero.  And  so  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  learn  something  of  that 
home,  and  of  the  conditions  that  prevail  there,  in  order  that  we 

103  Adam,  53-54. 

i. 
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may  fully  realize  for  what  he  is  striving.  The  much-maligned 
last  book  of  the  Qdyssey,  too,  is  an  integral  part,  and  raust  he 
defended  on  artistic  lines,  since  it  gives  a fitting  conclusion 
to  all  of  Odysseus's  wanderings.  Many  strings  would  he  left 
untied  if  the  last  book  were  left  out  of  the  poem.  With  it  the 
whole  work  becomes  wonderfully  et/ru yotttov,  according  to  Aristot- 
le's  prescr iption.  The  mutual  anxiety  of  Odysseus  and  Laertes 
has  been  a note  that  strikes  our  attention  constantly  throughout 
the  poem;  we  would  ha ve  a 'loose-end1,  if  the  poem  should  end 
without  their  actually  meeting  each  other.  S.  E.  Bassett'1'®4  has 
observed  that  the  epilogue  of  the  Qdyssey  serves  as  the  epilogue 
of  the  two  poems.  Whether  Hoxner  intended  this  or  not  we  cannot 
say,  but  at  any  rate  Bassetfs  reasons  are  plausible.  The  ac- 
count  of  the  burial  of  Achilles  is  necessary;  this  is  the  choice 
that  Achilles  made  — to  stay  at  Troy  and  win  glory.  He  died 
fighting.  Men  and  dod  mourned  him.  And  finally  Agamemnon,  who 
had  inflicted  the  only  injury  to  Achilles  * s honor  in  the  Iliad, 
attests  his  glory  and  heightens  it  by  contrast  to  his  own  ignoble 
end.  Though  he  had  given  gifts  to  Achilles,  he  never  said,  MI 'm 
sorry".  This  is  his  repentance.  And  it  makes  a superb  conclu- 
sion for  the  Iliad  as  well  as  for  the  Qdyssey. 

104  M The  Second  Necyia  Again,"  A.  J.  P. , XLIV  (1923),  50.  (On 
linguistic  and  other  grounds  is  the  defense  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  book  made  by  Bassett  here.  J.  ?/.  Mackail,  who  ad- 
mits  the  organic  unity  of  the  Qdyssey,  is,  however.  In  favor 
of  excluding  it  on  purely  literary  grounds;  ”for  the  evidence 
for  its  retention  is,  as  regards  both  language  and  metre,  so 
slight  as  to  be  negligible.  - nThe  Epilogue  of  the  Odyssey” 
in  Greek  Poetry  and  Life,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1&36,  IT) 


Aristotle,  we  will  remember,  condemned  episodic  plots  in 


tragedy,  i.  e.,  those  that  were  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  main 
plot,  and  described  matters  that  were  c£w  -toQ  ^.xiSev^x atros.  Bad 
poets  write  such  playa  because  they  cannot  help  it,  he  telis  us, 
and  good  poets  write  them  to  please  the  actors.  Writing  as  they 
do  for  competition  they  often  strain  the  plot  beyond  its  capacity 
and  are  thus  pressed  to  sacrifice  continuity.  But  this  is  bad 
work,  since  tragedy  represents  not  only  a complete  action  but 
also  incidents  that  cause  fear  and  pity,  and  this  happens  most  of 
all  when  the  incidents  are  unexpected  and  yet  one  is  a consecpence 
of  the  other.^®  And  so  a good  tragedy  is  to  be  sparing  in 
episodes  that  do  not  contribute  anything  to  the  causal  connec- 
tions  in  the  plot. 

The  test  of  unity  is.  . .supposing  any- 
thing were  omitted,  would  it  be  missed? 

If  its  withdrawal  would  impair  the  fabric, 
then  there  is  unity.  If  anything  might 
be  withdrawn  without  the  loss  being  felt, 
that  element  is  ciear ly  a unit  for  itself 
and  no  part  of  the  other.  06 

Yet  in  epic  poetry  we  naturally  look  for  episodes,  since  it  is  a 
kind  of  poetry  that  abounds  in  stories  elaborately  told.  Aris- 
totle  himself  telis  us  that  the  episodes  are  short  in  drama,  but 
it  is  by  the  use  of  them  that  the  epic  gains  its  length.^-^ 

Again,  epic  differs  from  tragedy  in  the  length  of  the  composition 
and  in  metre.108  Accordingly,  when  contrasting  epic  and  tragic 

105  Poet»  1451b  37ff. 

106  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  The  Homer  of  Arlstotle,  Basii  Blackwell, 
Oxford,  1923,  100-1UT7 

107  Poet.  1455b  15. 

1108  ibld. , 1459b  17. 
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poetry  at  the  end  of  the  Poetios  Aristotle  admits  that  the  former 
art  has  less  unity,  since  several  tragedies  can  often  be  made 
from  the  plot  of  a slngle  epio.  If  the  epic  poet  were  to  use  a 
very  simple  plot,  his  story  would  be  brief  and  curtailed,  and 
although  it  may  eonform  to  the  limit  of  length,  it  would  be  thin 
and  watered  down.  But  Aristotle  no  sooner  makes  this  observa- 
tion  than  he  hastens  to  qualify  it;  he  is  speaking  of  ah  epic 
that  is  composed  of  several  separate  actions. 

oTov  eav  Sk  ttAciovcov  ir^cuv  crojj'»?»- 
otirae/*  7)  JlAi<*s  -frokK*.  -roiocux*.  (ue.p>j 

K«i  ^ *0tvm  tct-t  ic-Ti  froruri  pefcBos 

(Mirat  Totutoc  -vit  mfjfxunc  <tvvg  rrtjKcV  Sas 
iviejQrT* c a/onno/  /w>  S r/  /uitXirr*.  /uuZs  Tqain^ms 
fxi(JkV]cr»s ).  -1-09 

In  the  poenis  of  Homer  there  are  two  kinds  of  episodes;  there 
are  those  that  describe  matters  that  are  ffw  tio  ^.uS&u^utos  , and 
there  are  those  that  have  an  integral  part  to  play  in  the  plot. 

In  the  first  class  can  be  listed  seven  in  the  two  poems : in  the 
Iliad,  the  Catalogues  of  the  G-reeks,  Trojans  and  Myrmidons,  the 
later  destruction  of  the  Greeks»  wall;  in  the  Qdyssey,  the  des- 
cription  of  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  the  Boar  ilunt,  and  the 
family  history  of  Theoclymenus . In  the  second  class  we  put  the 
Phaeacian  episode,  the  Biomedeia,  and  possibly  the  Doloneia. 

Those  in  the  first  class  offend  against  the  canons  set  forth  by 
Aristotle  for  a truly  unified  poem.  Did  Homer  write  them  merely 
for  the  audience?  It  seems  quite  probable  that  he  did,  since 
109  ibid.,  1462b  7f. 
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such  genealogies,  etc.  were  expected  of  the  anclent  bards  in 
| their  poems.  They  were  traditional,  and  the  poet  had  to  insert 
them  into  his  poetry.  If  excuse  be  needed  for  these  episodes, 
we  can  only  say  that  they  are  of  the  nature  of  epic  poetry. 

Homer  was  not  wrlting  an  Athenian  tragedy.  Aside  from  this,  I 
think  that  the  plots  in  both  poems  have  a real  unity. 

Aristotle  made  the  remark,  e*  ffjsv  Oiv  r<re/*s 

jxU  ffO'€?rea  s f)  <fi/o  /uVai.1^0  He  did  not  mean 

that  this  is  possible  because  the  poems  lacked  unity,  but  rather 
because  of  the  diversified  scenes  that  were  unified  in  them. 

The  unity  comes  from  the  fact  that  Homer  takes  only  one  part  of 
| the  story  of  Troy,  and  uses  many  incidents  from  other  parts, 
such  as  the  Catalogue  of  the  ships,  and  the  scene  of  Helen  and 
the  elders  on  the  wall  of  Troy,  to  diversify  his  poetry. 

Lastly,  a unified  plot  must  have  a certain  magnitude,  and 
yet  be  ev  rv  v OtttoV  . That  the  Ili  ad  and  the  Odyssey  have  magni- 
tude of  length  is  sufficiently  ciear  from  a mere  reading  of  them. 
Aristotle  prescribed  a magnitude  that  would  permit  a per* fldtns  , 
which  we  have  already  seen  is  present  in  both  poems.  However, 
the  question  may  be  asked  whether  or  not  the  plot  of  these  poems 
is  capable  of  being  comprehended  in  one  view?  This  has  been 
denied  Homer. 

110  » 1459b  2.  This  remark  has  caused  commentators  mucji 

trouble,  when  they  attempt  to  interpret  it.  For  a discussicn 
cf.  I.  Bywater,  Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford,  1900,  308 ; S.  BasseTTE,  The  Poetry  of  Homer 
233;  A.  Gudeman,  Aristoteles  Poetik,  de  Gruyter,  Eerlin^ 

1934 x 394  f 451. ZZZZ 
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Den  generellen  Unterschied  der  virgil- 
ischen  Handlung  von  der  Homerischen 
koennte  man  wohl  so  bezeichnen,  dass 
bei  Homer  der  Handlung  ihre  Bedeutung 
in  sich  selbst  traegt,  waehrend  es  bei 
Virgil  auf  die  Erreichung  elnes  Ziels 
hinauslaeuft . Man  hat  ja  bei  Homer  so 
oft  den  Eindruck  dass  der  Erzaehler  das 
Ziel  seiner  Handlung  aus  dem  Auge  ver- 
liert;  er  verweilt,  wie  A.  W.  Schlegel 
schoen  gesagt  hat,  'bei  jedem  Punkte  der 
Vergangenheit  mit  so  ungeteilter  Seele, 
ais  ob  demselbem  nichts  vorher  gegangen 
sei  und  auch  nichts  darauf  folgen  solte, 
wodurch  das  Erquickliche  einer  lebendigen 
Gegenwart  ueberall  gleichmaessig  ver- 
breitet  wird.  ,1;L1 

Xn  other  words,  according  to  Heinze  Homer 's  plots  are  not 

eJVJvoTrrov  . After  ali  that  has  been  said,  we  can  do  nothing  but 

deny  this.  It  is  quite  ciear  to  anyone  who  would  read  the  poems 

as  a wbole  that  they  are  e o fp v ottto». . We  can  answer  Heinze  first 

by  pitting  authority  against  authority. 

Dans  1 'Iliade,  au  contraire,  t-out  est 
mesur^.  II  en  resuite  que  le  poeme,  dans 
son  entier,  pre'sente  eminemment  cette 
qualite  qu'Aristote  a si  bien  definie 
dans  sa  Po^tique  par  le  terme  d'  e-o<rvvofrro\/ 

L 'Iliade  comme  il  le  dit,  se  laisse  bien 
embrasser  d'un  seul  coup  d'oeil.  Lorsqu' 
on  vient  de  la  lire  d'un  bout  k l'autre, 
on  n'a  pas  d'effort  a faire  pour  se  la 
reprdsenter  tout  entilre:  les  parties  es- 
sentielles  reparaissent  d ' elles-memes  dans 
la  m&noire,  et  les  autres,  moins  nettes, 
ne  sont  cependant  pas  tellement  effac^es 
qu'elles^ne  forment  comme  un  fond  k cette 
image  poetlque.  On  ne  peut  s'empecher 
alors  de  remarquer  que  l'etendue  acquise 
peu  k peu  par  le  poeme  dans  ses  accroisse- 
ments  successifs  lui  a donne  une  grandeur 
d'aspect  que  les  chants  primitifs  ne 


111  R.  Heinze,  Virgils  Epische  Technik,  Druck  und  Verlag  von 
B.  G.  Teubner,  Leipzig,  1903,  p.  312. 


possedaient  pas  au  meme  degre*. 
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And  concerning  the  Odyssey : 

L*  Qdyss^e,  consid^ree  dans^son  ensemble, 
est,  comme  1 'Iliade,  un  poeme  facile  a em- 
brasser  d’un  coup  d’oeil,  tu  tuvotttox  , 

M&ne  ampleur  et  m£me  me  sure  a la  fois 
dans  le  r^cit:  lorsqu'on  le  lit  de 
suite,  on  arrive  a la  fin  sans  avoir 
rien  oubli£  d ' essentiel.  13 


It  seems  to  me  that  a good  proof  that  both  of  the  poems  are 
tu<s’u wktov  is  the  fact  that  they  can  be  briefly  outlined.  Aris- 
totls  dia  it  for  us  in  the  Poetics  in  the  case  of  the  Odyssey. 

tfm&Y)movVTa$  n vos  e-rrj  mkkci  ct - 

fAevoiJ  t5tto  tou  ITorciS&vas  k*m  jkdvox)  ovrts  er» 

TUV  (Wco«  OUTUli  «^0VT*)V  WfTC  7e( 

6i»  pvv\rTf)puiV  rfVdA  iV/ce  <r6«ri  Tor  y}#»'  Im- 

ti-rou  * /f- 1 fJL<«r  6 i)  $ f 

f«*\  w^Knxj"  Trjv’^5't  $ e-W &£/utv os 

aforos  /uVv  eru)6v\  tbus  d' d 114 

Gudeman  has  made  a similar  outline  for  the  Ili ad. 

Kach  langjaehriger  Eelagerung  einer  Stadt 
entzweit  sich  einer  der  Fuehrer  mit  dem 
Oberbef ehlshaber  und  zieht  sich  grollend 
vom  Kampfe  zurueck.  Er st  ais  sein  Freund 
von  der  Hand  des  feindlichen  Peldherrn 
gefallen  ist,  versteht  er  sich  zur  Ver- 
soehnung,  uni  sich  an  dessen  Uberwinder 
zu  raechen,  was  auch  geschieht. 

If  it  were  not  possible  to  do  this  to  the  two  poems,  we 

might  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Heinze.  L.  Adam  cites  the 

testimony  of  Eustathius  in  this  regard,  which  is  quite  interestirg. 

112  A.  et  M.  Croiset,  Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature  Grecque,  An- 
cienne  Libraire,  Pont  emo  ing  e t"^T  i e . , Paris,  1 , 1 , 214. 

113  ibid. , 344. 

114  Poet.  1455b  17ff. 

115  _op.  clt . , 314. 
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Ueber  die  Anlage  des  Epos  aeussern  sich 
die  Spaeteren  uebereinstimmend  mit  Aris- 
toteles. Eustathius  stellt  5,  31  an  die 
Spitze  seiner  Eroerterungen  den  Satz: 

Oft  ai'  fue-v  n Ktl 

ei/«/fi(U.o<rr6v'  A rfii  IK iAA»s  mhuns»  Vorher 
hat  er  bemerkt  (5,  6ff.):  t^y 

<TVK\y^jTTI  KtATZAvY  ^ XA  /kJ«-  f/W/Ifff  . . , 

JY,  Trtfu^f/  rk  K«tr« c ^TA'«v  vv/UTrea-oV-r.»*. 

t»  Tjpu»  <*«  , und  ebenda  31: 

<5t/  7-i  /u»v  Strrt-Tv  fi/u-ljpov  *lAf«s  TW«5r*v'  eVn 

r$  Z)/u>j'po-o  7pu)Yt<x..  Obwohl  mir  eine 
Hauptnandlung  aus  dem  ganzen  trojan- 
ischen  Ilriege  gewaehlt  ist,  hat  doch  der 
Dichter  auch  der  uebrigen  Teile  desselben 
gedacht,  ganz  so  wie  Aristoteles  es  Kap. 
XXIII,  5 behauptet . lb 


We  have  examined  the  poems  of  Homer  in  the  light  of  Aris- 
totle'3  prescr^ptions  for  plot.  Almos t all  of  the  points  which 
Aristotle  claimed  to  be  necessary  for  a good  tragic  plot  are 
to  be  found  in  Homer  to  some  degree  at  least.  They  are  not  all 
fully  verified  in  his  poetry,  but  the  major  points  are.  The 
investiga tions  of  this  chapter  have  brought  to  light  some  of 
the  reasons  why  Aristotle  was  induced  to  look  on  Homer  as  a 
tragedian,  even  according  to  his  own  standards  which  he  so 
defini tely  set  forth  in  the  Poetios. 


116  op.  cit . , 41. 


CHAPTER  IV 


TREATMENT  OF  CHARACTER 

In  the  eyes  of  Aristotle  character  was  the  second  in  impor- 
tance  of  all  the  six  elementa  of  tragedy.  Plot  was  the  moat 
eaaential.  The  English  word  ”character”  tenda  to  oonvey  a littis 
more  than  was  moat  likely  meant  by  the  Greek  word  which 

is  definerl  by  Ariatotle  e rntovi  rivas  <pctfj.ev  twos 

TrfJ-Tr«v^is  • ^ It  is  that  which  reveals  a choice.^  By  Tj^os 
Aristotle  most  probably  meant  only  the  moral  side  of  a man's 
character;  the  intellectual  aspect  seems  to  have  been  expressed 
by  (i^rouL  • He  telis  us  further,  that  although  character  makes 
men  what  they  are,  it  is  the  scenes  they  act  in  that  makes  them 
happy  or  the  opposite.^  This  definitely  indicates  that  yfflo» 
refers  to  the  moral  aspect  included  under  the  English  word 
"character”.  For  this  reason  L.  Cooper^  translates  it  as  "moral 
bent",  reserving  the  word  "character”  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing  the  combination  of  3jft«  and  fiotvTo»*..  Aristotle  telis  ua 
too  that  thought  and  character  influence  the  action  of  the  plot.^ 
Here  he  has  linked  together  the  two  notions  - expressive  of  their 
ll  Po6t • 1450a  5. 

2 T5ld!,  1450b  8;  cf.  also  Rhet,  1417a  20ff. 

3 Md.,  1450a  19. 

4 Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  An  Ampllf led  Verslon  with  Sup- 
pi ementary  Ilius trations  for  Student s of  English,  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Co. , New  York,  1513,  22. 

5 Poet.  1449b  38. 
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close  relationship.  Since  both  of  these  are  kindred  ideas,  the 
opinion  expressing  which  is  predominant  in  any  given  instance 
may  seera  rather  subjective.  Yet,  if  we  follow  the  norms  of  Aris- 
totle  for  each,  we  will,  I think,  avoid  being  too  subjective. 

As  in  the  case  of  plot,  so  too  in  regard  to  character  Aristotle 
had  some  very  definite  ideas.  A brief  resume  of  those  ideas 
will  follow. 

In  Aristotle' s estimation  character  is  included  in  a tragedy 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  plt;  without  it  a tragedy  is  stili 
possible.  Indeed,  tragedies  with  speeches  full  of  character  and 
eloquent  diction  are  less  effective  than  tragedies  of  stirring 

and  dynamic  plots.6  You  can  nave  a tragedy  without  character, 

7 

but  not  without  a plot. 

In  sketching  tragic  characters  four  points  are  to  be  at- 
tended  to:  the  person  should  be  good  (^YfTris )®,  i.  e.,  his 
words  and  actions  should  reveal  some  good  choice;  he  should  be 
appropriate  to  the  personage  portrayed  (qmuioTTwr/);  he  should  be 
“like"  (a^oios  ),  i.  e.,  like  to  the  traditi onal  person;  and 
lastly  he  should  be  consistent  ( ) . 9 These  prescriptions 
are  general,  and  would  apply  as  well  to  any  play,  even  to  those 
dramas  which  are  not  tragic.  In  particular,  the  tragic  hero 
should  not  be  a paragon  of  virtue  and  righteousness,  yet  through 

6 ibld. , 1450a  29. 

7 ibid.  1450a  24.  , 

8 x p-v|<r t-os  is  the  verbal  adjective  of  jrptfotuu,  and  means  1)  "use- 
ful,"  ”good  of  its  kind" ; 2)  in  moral  sense,  ,,good”,  “notie”. 

9 Poet.  1454a  16. 
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no  badness  or  villainy  of  his  own  should  he  fall  into  misfortune, 
but  rather  should  he  be  a good  character,  whose  downfall  is  the 
resuit  of  a hamartia.^0  As  living  persons  are  objecta  of  repre- 
sentation,  these  must  necessarily  be  heroic  or  inferior  --  for 
characters  are  normally  thus  distingui shed,  since  ethical  differ- 
ences  depend  upon  vice  or  virtue  --  that  is  to  say,  either  better 
than  ourselves  or  worse  or  much  what  we  are.^  Inevitability 
and  probabili ty  should  be  the  guides  of  character-portrayal.-^ 
Kowever,  since  tragedy  is  a representation  of  men  better  than 
ourselves,  we  must  take  care  to  paint  them  better  than  they  are, 
i,  e.,  the  poet  should  idealize  them, 13  as  Homer  and  Sophocles 
do.14 

Our  task,  now,  is  to  examine  the  poetry  of  Homer  in  the 
light  of  this  summary  of  Aristotelian  precepts  for  character-por- 
trayal.  The  Stagirite  referred  to  the  Odyssey  as  Tf><nyvjCi«  >]6iicyj  , 
because  the  element  of  "character”  was  more  prominent  in  that 
poem  than  *rr*6os  . However,  in  calling  the  Iliad  he  did 

not  intend  to  irnply  that  character-portrayal  was  lacking  in  it. 
Indeed,  in  the  Iliad,  the  personages  may  have  even  better  defined 
characters  than  those  of  the  Odyssey,  but  they  are  more  subor- 
dinated  to  the  plot  in  the  Iliad,  which  is  one  of  great 
The  character  of  Achilles  is  far  more  tragic  than  any  in  the 

10  ibld. , 1453a  9. 

11  gg.,  1450b  3. 

12  TETcT. , 1454a  33. 

13  rbTd.,  1454b  3ff. 

14  THId. , 1448a  25ff. 
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Odyssey.  Uevertheless,  the  whole  plot  - whi ch  is  an  Iliad  and 


not  an  Aohilleid  - affects  one  more  by  the  calamity  and  suffer- 
ing  it  portrays  than  by  the  character-sketches . 


The  tragic  character  should  first  of  ali  be  good.  The 
character  will  be  good  if  the  choices  he  makes  are  good.  Yet, 
we  cannot  adequately  discuss  this  quality  without  bringing  in 
immediately  some  mention  of  what  Aristotle  had  previously  said 
about  the  'goodness*  of  a tragic  hero.  In  chapter  thirteen  he 
States  that  the  man  should  not  be  a paragon  of  virtue  and  right- 
eousness,  but  should  undergo  his  change  in  fortune  through  some 
tragic  error,  and  not  through  vice.  The  tragic  character,  then, 
should  a)  be  substantially  good,  b)  reveal  a good  choice,  c)  be 
brought  to  his  downfall  by  some  hamartla. ^ 


15  The  question  of  hamartia  has  always  been  a vexed  one.  Does 
it  mean  a moral  f ault , a defect  in  character,  or  an  error  in 
judgement?  As  far  as  Aristotle  is  concerned,  there  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  the  word  means  no  more  than  an  ” error  ir 
judgement”.  "Attentive  to  all  that  conditions  morali ty,  he 
classifies  with  minute  care  the  carious  errors  that  go  to 
vitiate  our  acts,  but  his  analysis  never  takes  him  higher 
than  the  human  reason.  At  the  basis  of  all  his  analyses  and 
all  his  conclusions  lies  Socrates*  fundamental  principle: 
all  wickedness  is  ignorance.  Corrected,  completed,  made  fui: 
and  flexible  with  all  the  necessary  precision  of  detail, 
this  principle  stili  rules  Aristotle's  ethics;  *The  wicked 
man  is  ignorant  of  what  is  to  be  done  or  not  done ; and  it  is 
this  kind  of  error  that  makes  men  unjust  and,  speaking  gen- 
erally,  had.'  lllOb  28-30  At  the  root  of  the  evil,  there- 
fore  lies  an  tiV  or  an  ^ip-njiuLot , that  is  to  say  an  initial 
error  of  judgement,  which  in  the  upshot  causes  the  action 
to  miss  the  mark  it  aims  at.”  (E.  G-ilson,  The  Spirit  of  Medl- 
eval  Fhilosophy,  transi,  by  A.  H.  0.  Downes,  Chas.  ScrTbner*s 
Sons,  N.  Y.,  1940,  330)  This  is  not  incompatible  with  our 
explanation  of  ^6os  as  expressing  the  moral  aspect  of  a man's 
character;  the  two  can  be  reconciled.  The  error  in  judgment 
refers  to  a man's  practical  intellect,  while  the  notion  of 
Jiivo»*  will  refer  chiefly  to  his  speculative  intellect.  The 
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Now  in  Achilles  we  have  an  example  of  Aristotle's  "good" 
character.  Homer ' s portrayal  of  Achilles  presents  him  as  an 
essentially  noble  character.^8  The  poet  calls  him  pt jja.Gufxosl'7 
and  ^|uv(awv  . 18  In  the  beginning  of  the  Ili  ad  we  see  hira  as  a 
generous,  noble  warrior,  who  fears  not  death,  but  seeks  only 
justice.  When  the  darts  of  Apollo  have  been  assailing  the  hosts 
for  days,  it  is  Achilles  who  assembles  the  array  and  suggests  that 
the  seer  be  called  in  to  divine  the  anger  of  the  god.^  It  is 
Achilles  who  bids  the  seer,  Calchas,  take  heart  and  speak  forth.^ 
He  is  seeking  only  what  is  right,  and  will  let  not  even  Agamem- 
non stand  in  his  way.  Achilles,  too,  protects  the  rights  of  the 


idea  of  hamartia  as  a moral  fault  Is  most  likely  due  to 
Christianity;  as  such  It  is  probably  to  be  applied  to  modern 
drama,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  at  ali.  A.  M.  Festugiere  ex- 
plains  well  the  reason  for  this,  and  the  difference  between 
it  and  the  Greek  notion:  "Pecher,  en  Grec,  se  ait 
et  £/Mp-r*venr  , c'est  proprement  manquer  le  but.  Pour  un 
Grec,  le  mot  n'eveillera  rien  d'autre,  on  ne  quitte  pas  le 
plan  humain,  la  r^ference  a 1'homme  et  a son  bonheur.  Un 
chretien  evoque  au3sitot  lridee  de  Dieu,  d' offense  a Dieu, 
d'instinct  il  se  refere  a Dieu,  S sa  majeste  infinie:  on 
perpoit  toute  la  distance.”  ("La  Hotion  du  penhe  presentee 
par  S.  Thomas,'*  New  Scholastici am,  V (1931),  337)  By  way 
of  substantiating  this",  cf.  P.  Van  Braam,  "Aristotle ' s Use 
of  'Hamartia*,"  C.  Q. , VI  (1912),  266-272,  where  the  passages 
in  the  Ethlos  are  dTscussed  in  connection  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Poetlos.  In  the  Ethlcs  Aristotle  couples  <x/u«/ory/iv«. 
and  clyv oTITI  (c"f.  III.  vii.  3) 

16  Dryden  disagrees  entirely.  “Homer,  who  had  chosen  another 
moral,  makes  both  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  vicious;  for  his 
design  was  to  instruet  in  virtue,  by  showing  the  deformity 
of  vice.”  (“Virgil  and  the  Aeneid",  Dramatic  Essays,  J.  M. 
Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  London,  1928,  224 ) 

17  II.  17.  214;  21.  153;  23.  168;  18.  226;  19.  75,  etc. 

18  TT.  2.  674,  770;  9.  181;  10.  323;  17.  280;  22.  278,  etc.;  Od. 
TT. 470. 

19  II.  1.  54ff « 

20  TEid. , 85ff. 
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21 

hoat,  from  whom  Agamemnon  is  demanding  another  prize.  x This 
stirs  the  anger  of  Agamemnon  to  turn  upon  him  too.  He  answers 
Agamemnon  solely  on  the  grounds  of  justice;  the  Trojans  never 
harried  in  any  wise  his  kine  or  horses,  nor  aid  they  lay  waste 
his  fieldsj 

ofthk'  fii,  £ jue-y'  «Yctdds,  imt/ue 6'  oif>p*  «r<J  yvtprjs, 

X~t  ^vVj^CVp^  /'Veve-Arf/jl  crot  t*  f k^vQttv. 

TTpos  Tf>d>wV  . 

Strong  words  are  these,  but  justified.  Agamemnon  taunts  him 

stili  more,  and  Athene  comes  to  stay  Achilles'  hand  from  slaying 

2'5 

Agamemnon.  He  chooses  to  obey  her.  ^ The  disgust  which  the 
son  of  Peleus  shows  toward  the  cheap  way  in  which  Agamemnon  con- 
tinually  acts  is  fully  manifested  and  realized,  if  we  look  upon 
the  king  as  a mere  foil  to  Achilles.  Homer  has  portrayed  Aga- 
memnon as  a selfish  person,  a worthless  fighter  and  a stili  worst 
general,  By  contrast  with  him  we  learn  that  Achilles  is  x^v}<r-ros* 
He  departed  from  battle  only  because  he  could  not  see  eye  to  eye 
with  the  views  of  Agamemnon,  which  were  entirely  those  of  a 
miserly  and  grasping  potentate,  always  courting  the  expedient. 

In  the  first  book  of  the  Illad  Homer  has  given  us  a picture  of 
Achilles,  which  fits  well  the  prescription  of  Aristotle  that  the 
tragic  hero  should  be  "good”.  He  is  not  the  paragon  of  virtue 
and  righteousness,  which  Aristotle  said  was  to  be  avoided.  His 

21  l*>ld.,  l22f* 

22  TEId.,  158-160. 

23  T5TcL , 216. 
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24 

argument  with  Agamemnon  brings  that  out  suff iciently . Rather 
is  he  a perfect  example  of  Aristotle's  hero. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  Iliad  we  can  find  instances  that 
bear  out  the  impression  of  his  character  which  we  gather  in  the 
first  book.  Andromache  * s speech,  in  which  she  describes  the 
destruction  that  Achilles  wrought  in  her  family,  laying  waste 
the  city,  Thebe,  killing  her  father  and  brothers,  in  a subtle 

way  gives  testimony  to  the  description  of  Achilles'  character. 

K*rv  i’  HtTtwt*., 

Ot36t  (MV  (TC-fiot  <T<Tatrc>  ^ to  fe  Bu/uQ, 

<$KK  *f>a  >Uf\/  a iatriKYjt  Vpi 'jOrVTtri  d&i  JcjA  eoi<nv/ 
jjf'  en\  irr* A*<xs  &<f>6Teucr*v 

Of>G<TTtJfes  i teoZpdt  ^ 

oi  6t'  yu.«>i  tTr-fof  ^ jUGgkpOKenv 

oT  uxe-y  *m>v  yffd.ttn  A iios  Crxrui' 

tiwt*s  rohfi  K*T*n&fv£  7nS<xgKns  J?os  A jv/Meus 

^>oo<Tiv  ejr  efA  ITIO ^&<r<n.  /*<*)  ofe<rm-. 

fxrfnlp,*.  C ^ ficurtAfvev  -orro  -uArj^inrr; 

-ryjv  *f>  ScQpo'  w+X*  cf^Ao,<n/  KTtirew/v' 

#ip  o ^6-  T/jv1  ctW&Ao<rt  /i«^u>v  (fiTre/oexr'’ 

His  concern  for  the  wounded  man  whom  Nestor  led  forth  from  battle 

shows  us  a gentler  side  of  his  character.2®  Though  raging  in  his 

hut,  he  stili  feels  for  his  friends.  His  tenderness  is  likewise 

manifested  in  his  dealing  with  Patroclus.2,7  When  speeding  forth 

the  Myrmidons  to  battle,  he  shows  another  side  of  his  make-up, 

24  C.  M.  Bowra  says ; MIn  this  scene  Achilles  is  guilty  of  a lacl 
of  tf/cTais  to  his  superior  lord.”  (Tradition  and  Design  in  the 
Iliad,  18}.  This  may  be  true,  provided  we  do  not  take  thTs~ 
lack  of  at&Jis  to  be  Achilles'  hamartia,  as  Bowra  does.  Achil- 
les is  really  not  in  the  wr ong  here;  his  actions  in  this 
scene  are  not  the  direct  cause  of  his  catastrophe. 

25  II.  6.  416-427. 

26  Tbld. , 11.  611-615. 

27  ibid. , 16.  7ff. 
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which  was  hitherto  concealed  under  the  cloak  of  his  warrior's 
wrath.28  The  grief  he  feels  for  Patroclus,  his  dearest  friend, 
which  is  even  allowed  to  thrust  aside  his  anger,  and  to  move  hira 
to  action  against  his  oath,  is  one  of  the  most  telling  testimonie: 
of  his  nohle  character.29  ^lnally,  magnanimity  is  set  as  a 
fitting  crown  upon  that  noble  character,  as  he  chooses  to  allow 
Priara  to  ransom  the  body  of  Hector. 

tiyy  OS  almtVtt  /C at)  YdxpoV  <xp  tro, 

e<  frj  rrptxppwi  Ov/ u£)  &/\upTrtos  eu3r-os  t . 30 

This  is  the  answer  that  he  makes  to  Thetis,  as  she  persuades  hira 

to  cease  mutilating  the  corpse.  If  Achilles  were  wicked  at  heart 

and  an  utter  villain,  the  final  scene  of  reconciliation  could 

never  ha ve  taken  place.  His  treatment  of  Priara,51  his  proraise 

■zp 

to  desist  from  battle  until  the  funeral  of  Hector  is  over, 
serve  only  to  confirra  our  first  irapression  of  his  substantial 
goodness.  At  heart  Achilles  is  ypvjcrros.  The  stock  epithets 
"impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer,"55  express  Achilles» 
character,  as  influenced  by  the  wrath  he  cherishes  for  Agamemnon. 
But  they  do  not  give  us  an  adequate  picture  of  a person  who  is 
fundamentally  noble,  and  who  also  possesses  raany  gentler  quali- 
ties. 

The  choices  which  Achilles  makes  (Aristotle  said  that  a 

28  ibid.,  16.  155,  200,  252. 

29  ibid. , 18.  22ff. 

30  ibid.,  24.  139-140. 

31  T5Td»>  24.  508,  515-516,  549-551. 

32  TbTd. , 24.  670. 

33  Horaee,  Ars  Poetica,  121. 
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character  would  be  good,  if  the  person  made  good  choices),  were 
on  the  whole  good.  From  these  we  build  up  our  idea  of  him  as  a 
"good"  character.  Yet  what  of  his  great  choice  in  the  ninth 
book  to  remain  away  from  battle?  Aristotle  also  said  that  the 
change  of  foruntes  in  a tragedy  should  be  from  good  to  bad,  and 

should  be  due  to  some  great  flaw  in  the  character  of  such  a man 
34 

as  we  have  described.  Though  Achilles  is  a good  character,  he 
is  weakened  by  his  hamartia,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  catastro- 
pha that  comes  upon  him.  Various  opinions  have  been  set  forth 
as  to  what  this  hamartia  is.  Substantially  I agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Bassett.^  Achilles*  error  in  judgment  comes  only  in  the 
ninth  book,  when  he  rejects  the  plea  of  his  friend  Ajax  to  fight 
at  once.  In  the  first  book  of  the  Illad  Achilles  withdrew  from 
battle  saying  that  the  Greeks  would  feel  their  loss.56  While  he 
sat  by  the  seashore,  he  brooded,  and  as  he  broods,  the  insuit 
of  Agamemnon  grows  to  greater  proportions.  When  the  envoys  come 
from  Agamemnon,  they  find  him  trying  to  cheer  his  soul  with 
music  - a poor  substitute  in  his  desolation.  His  greeting  to 
these  envoys  clearly  reveals  his  condition. 

ypt/peroV'  /j  <f>r'Aot  tKetvrrtv  y)  n XPtu)' 

o"t  ju Di  <r*v £o/u & YtO  rre?>  AyotrGi\/  <f>t'Ar«.-roc  <=Vro^  . ^ 

He  hails  them,  thinking  that  his  friends  are  coming  over  to  his 

side.  But  when  Odysseus  begins  to  speak,  he  soon  sizes  up  the 

34  Poet . 1453a  13-17  (di3  of/uw  ^rt*v  . 

35  "fKe  rAprifrf'«i  of  Achilles”,  T.  A.  P.  A.,  LXV  (1934),  47-69; 
cf.  also  The  Poetry  of  Homer,  194Ff. 

36  II.  1.  240=244. 

37  ibid.,  9.  197-198.  
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real  purpose  of  their  journey.  Odysseus  offers  him  gifts,  which 
Agamemnon  will  give  him,  if  only  he  will  return  to  hattle  - if 
only  he  will  save  the  Greeks.  These  Achilles  rejects,  and  gives 
his  reasons,  citing  ali  the  selfish  acts  which  Agamemnon  has 
perpetrated  since  he  came  to  Troy.  All  of  them  loom  only  too 
large  in  Achilles'  mind,  since  he  has  had  time  to  brood  and  re- 
call  them.  Now  he  can  recite  them  all  only  too  easily.  Nor  is 
Achilles  to  he  blamed  for  rejecting  the  gifts;  this  is  not  his 
hamartia.  Nestor  had  ad vi sed  Agamemnon: 

cms  kcv  jmtv  oipe-rrU^e-v'-  TTGm6npj*v 
(jw^oinv  t*  dt  f&y-oTcriv’  4ire-<m'  Tt  fuc&th  to  '<rt  i/  . 38 

But  Agamemnon  offers  gifts  only  - without  the  "gentle  words"  of 

apology.  His  offer  is  a mere  quid  pro  quo  for  the  renewed  as- 

sistance  of  the  man  who  was  worth  a dozen  armies.  Material 

wealth  is  the  thing  that  counts  in  Agamemnon' s eyes,  whereas  for 

Achilles  it  is  honor  that  is  all  important.  Unies s Agamemnon 

repents,39  and  honor s Achilles  publlcly  (in  public  he  had  insult- 

ed  him,  and  he  tries  now  to  win  him  over  ajt  nlght,  without  the 

knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  in  the  pr es eno e only  of  a f ew 

chosen  friends ) , Achilles  will  have  no  part  with  him.  He  is  not 

to  be  blamed  for  rejecting  the  gifts.  In  his  eyes  they  only 

confirmed  all  that  he  had  thought  about  Agamemnon,  who  would 

naturally  use  them  as  the  only  measure  of  value.  Odysseus  seems 

to  realize  that  he  is  not  persuading  Achilles  by  this  argument, 

38  ibid.,  112-115. 

39  Bowra  (op.  cit.,  10)  says  that  he  does,  but  offers  no  refer- 
ences  to  substant ia te  hi s assertion. 
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ending  his  speech  thus : 

e,y^T®1  "At^c /Syjs  jjLe-y  onrrjxG^Tt»  KyjpLQi  fj.Zhka \if 
c*  Ut£s  /<oc«  toC  crv  6f  it\K ou^  Trtp  TCavc^at ovs. 

TErpo  (UisVows  e-\^<xip£  k<*tZc  tr-cpdToy . 40 


Phoenix  then  tries  to  persuade  Achilles  to  accept  Agamem- 
non* s gifts,  hut  succeeds  no  more  than  did  Odysseus.  Finally, 
it  is  Ajax  who  makes  a pin-prick  in  the  iron-hearted  Achilles. 
"It  is  the  blunt  and  staunch  old  soldier  Ajax  who  finally  shakes 
the  determination  of  Achilles.  Ajax  is  the  fighter  par  excel- 
lence,  not  a moralizer  He  speaks  only  of  love  for  one*s 

comrades  in  battle. 


v a t 'for*  p A^/Webs 

0(^1  oy  €i  <TTy6e<nn  $£To  Qv/uov, 

r^TAros  , oi (fi  perATptTrerxL  <p  (Aegres  €1*1/ o«>y 
rrp  fj  [*\ v m/fM  vyju<rr/  l-n0p ffSo^ov  &\Ac sv/ 

*J,  ^ 1 f (Tv^S’  i Aetov 

c(tSf<rr4i  ^x^AaJpev*  vnwfio<firoi  St  70 / f-j/u.Gv 

wAvjOwos  ttf  J^ctv<*c3v;  (ue/uo(|^ev  dV  TOl  ^AAuJ\/ 

<yj6i<rrot  TJ  elevati  k»Ci  ef>  tAran.ro  1 “<«'*<  / 42 


The  reply  of  Achilles  is  his  hamartia. 

Afod'  TeA«x/U«VtZ;  K©<prtVr  AofftJv', 

-rrwvTot  m'  ^*.6v  k<*tv  Bu|U6V  £»i/0>jroi<r{hsir 

KAo(  (ad  c>fA«yfroyi  KyO(^5'K)  ^oSu),  07nn>Tff  totlvioi 
£M5  /u’  a(ru$y\or  6v  *Apyf«oicr/v^ 


U^fyrojii* 

A -rpsV  5 yrs;  «k-*  T>/’  £ti  fK^rov  /xe  rdnritr-ryj/ 

c/A/  v/arts  e^scrfic  *,/<  <*i^eAo y &Tmcf> <*<rb e 
00  "rr^y  nt>i\i|U(>io  juta  rjrop.otv  0U(u^.Toeyr6s/ 

'ttjMV  zf/ov  "71^  kAjjloid  (ooxfo s,  ^Krop*.  (SVc*, 

ftvlp|UU  i^vuw  £n-l' -T*  Kf\l<rtBbS  t<a\  \fr\<K 5 / k£<T  frete 

KTClVovV  %^-ltovi)  K- T€  (TfJLU^QO  TT*p 


40  II.  9.  300- 302 

41  Bassett,  ttThe  cAfA<*pT  of  Achilles, 

42  II.  9.  628-632,  639-642. 
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eujicf) i 6t  m KKin'y^t  y^W  uff-AafWf)  ^ 

)Fx.T»p « *<*)  /US/lu-uSt*  fj.Jt.xys  a^yjrt<Tu<»^  o)«J- 

Ba3sett  has  summed  up  the  situation  in  the  following  words : 

The  choice  is  now  ciear  to  the  hero.  He 
must  choose  between  the  claims  of  honor, 
grossly  outraged  by  an  insuit  unrepaired, 
and  the  plea  of  friends  to  save  therti 
from  disaster  and  perhaps  death.  He  half 
yields  to  this  plea:  he  will  fight  the 
destroying  Hector,  but  not  yet  — and 
when  he  does,  it  is  too  latei44 


As  a resuit  of  Achilles1  refusal  to  reenter  the  contest, 
many  of  his  friends  are  wounded  in  battle.  News  of  this  comes 
to  the  hero  from  the  lips  of  his  friend,  Patroclus,45  when  he 
approaches  him  with  the  plea  to  allow  him  to  go  forth  dressed  in 
his  divine  armor,  leading  the  Myrmidons  in  an  attempt  to  rout 
the  Trojans.  In  his  reply  to  Patroclus  Achilles  recognizes  that 
his  wrath  has  gone  far;  he  seems  to  wish  to  remedy  it,  but  cannoi 
go  back  on  the  words  he  uttered  to  the  envoys  of  Agamemnon. 

ovSJ  ttmjs  rjv 

cx<r7Tsp^es  /cejfoAu}r6*<  en  fjro-  jf€ 

6i)  /70/V  fAtjY/ 6/uov  K*r#Tr4'vr<s-/u.e-)/)  JAAJ  <yw*ir> 
tf^ois  e./kks  au-nj  rr  rryvA^/ues  -re  ,46 

As  a compromise  he  lets  Patroclus  don  his  armor  and  lead  the 

Myrmidons  into  battle.  Patroclus  goes  forth,  routs  the  Trojans, 

but  is  slain  at  the  hands  of  man-slaying  Hector.  When  Achilles 

hears  of  it,  his  grief  is  unbearable,  and  he  admits  that  he  is 

the  cause  of  it.  To  his  mother,  Thetis,  when  she  comes  to  cheer 


43  ibid.,  9.  644-655. 

44  "Th?  'A/uc^r/*  of  Achilles,”  67-68. 

45  II.  16.  23ff. 

46  T5ld.,  16.  60-63. 
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him,  he  says:  7t>/  «7n>u/e <rx_* 47  Such  is  the  hamartia  of  Achilles-, 
a perfect  one  according  to  the  canons  of  Aristotle. 


Hector,  too,  is  a type  of  tragic  character,  who  i3  good, 

yet  has  a hamartia,  He  is  the  good  soldier,  fighting  for  his 

fatherland,  leading  on  his  raen  to  battle.4°  He  is  the  true  and 

devoted  hushand,  portrayed  by  Homer  in  a scene  whose  memor y will 

last  forever.^9  But  he  has  his  hamartia.  The  prominence  that 

Achilles  and  his'  wrath  play  in  the  Iliad  obscures  the  fault  of 

Hector,  and  unless  we  are  careful  to  look  for  it,  we  shall  mias 

it.  For  Homer  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Zeus  the  words, 

Kd t«c  KtrfjioV  ttTti  Tt  K* \ «ftev. 50  His  hamartia 

is  a fault  in  honor. ^ After  Apollo  has  strippei  from  Patroclus 

the  famous  armor  of  Achilles,  Hector  takes  it  f46^d.  kA cos 

--  thinking  less  of  the  objective  of  battle  than  of  his 

own  glory.  As  S.  E.  Bassett  suras  it  up: 

Hector 's  fault  in  honor  depends  little 
upon  the  part  which  Apollo  plays  in 
the  death  of  Patroclus,  and  on  his  own 
reputation  for  courage.  It  consists 
in  the  undue  appropriation  of  glory. 

There  is  too  much  of  personal  pride  in 
his  exultation  over  Patroclus  (Tr834ff. 

— notice  that  Achilles  at  X 379ff. 
does  not  take  sole  credit  for  slaying 
Hector),  and  too  much  of  personal 
interest  in  the  pursuit  of  the  immortal 
steeds  (TT  866) .52 

47  ibi d. , 18.  82. 

48  M.,  15,  494-499. 

49  IHd.,  6.  392ff. 

5°  TbTd. , 17.  205f f . 

51  cf.  S.  E.  Bassett,  "Hector’ s Fault  in  Honor,”  T.  A.  P.  A. 

LIV  (1923),  117-127. 

52  ibid. , 126. 
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The  tragic  way  in  which  Horaer  has  drawn  the  characters  of 

Achilles  and  Hector  is  responsible  for  the  tragic  tone  of  the 

whole  poem,  30  that  M.  Tait  has  rightly  observed  that : 

In  so  far  as  the  idea  of  conflict  i3 
basic  to  the  main  theme  of  the  poem, 
the  scope  of  the  Iliad  is  tragic  rather 
than  epic,  and  the  two  figures  in  whora 
the  elements  of  conflict  are  made  most 
explicit,  Achilles  and  Hector,  are 
tragic  rather  than  epic  heroes.  A com- 
parison  of  their  characterization  with 
that  of  an  cbvious  epic  prototype,  Dio- 
medes for  example,  indicates  the  extent 
to  which  the  poet's  tragic  concept  has 
outrun  the  epic  narrative.53 


In  the  Odyssey  neither  Odysseus,^  nor  Penelope,  nor  Tele- 
machus are  true  tragic  characters  in  the  Aristotelian  sense. 
Since  all  their  fortunes  are  changed  from  bad  to  good,  the  per- 
fect  peT*{U<ri s mentioned  by  the  Philosophor  is  lacking  in  their 
case.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  reasons  why  Aristotle 
looked  upon  the  Iliad  as  a better  tragedy.  But  we  must  remember 
that  there  is  a subsidiary  plot  in  the  Odyssey.  The  fortunes 
of  the  suitors,  which  change  from  good  to  bad,  and  thus  create 
the  Odyssey 's  double  outcome  or  ending,  are  intimately  connected 


53  "The  Tragic  Philosophy  of  the  Iliad,"  T.  A.  P.  A.,  LXXIV 

(1943),  49-50.  _ - _ _ 

54  S.  E.  Bassett  ("The  Strue tural  Simi lari ty  of  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey as  revealed  in  the  treatment  of  the  hero 's  fate,"  C.  J. 
XIV  (1918-1919),  557-563)  claims  that  Odysseus  commits  an 
act  of  hybris  in  the  ninth  book  — just  as  Achilles  does  in 
the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad  — which  is  responsible  for  his 
fate,  viz.,  the  journey  foretold  by  Teiresias.  This  is  true, 
but  I do  not  think  that  it  is  part  of  the  main  plot  as  such; 
it  has  to  do  with  Odysseus'  fate,  which  is  outside  the  story 
of  the  Odyssey.  It  is,  at  most,  a minor  theme  in  the  poem, 
since  the  major  change  in. Odysseus'  fortunes  is  from  bad  to 
good. 
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with  the  rnain  plot.  This  unhappy  ending,  together  with  the 
trials  and  sufferings  Odysseus  undergoes  in  regaining  his  status 
furnish  the  tragic  character  of  the  Odyssey. 


In  the  downfall  of  the  suitors  we  do  find  an  example  of  one 
of  the  kinds  of  fAexJ fans  which  Aristotle  says  is  not  the  perfect 
tragic  plot,  but.  one  that  can  be  used:  the  passing  of  a thorough- 
ly  bad  man  from  good  fortune  to  bad  fortune.  Such  a 3tructure 
stirs  our  sense  of  justice  or  satisfy  our  fselings  (^M i y6pomvt>t/ 

),  but  it  arouses  neither  pity  nor  fear.55  They  are  the 
villains  of  modern  drama,  and  to  the  critics  of  mdern  drama  we 
will  leave  the  discussion  whether  they  can  be  tragic  eharacters 
or  not. Aristotle  admitted  that  they  were  tragic  eharacters 
of  a sort,  but  not  the  ideal  ones.  Whereas  he  says  in  the 
passage  jist  referred  to  that  the  metabasis  of  such  eharacters 
does  not  excite  pity  and  fear,  he  admits  in  another  place®17  that 
it  does  achieve  the  tragic  effect.  The  Stagirite  gives  the 
example  of  Sisyphus,  who  was  wise,  wicked  and  unscrupulous,  but 
worsted  in  the  end.  Such  are  the  suitors  undoubtedly, since 


55  Poet.  1453a  1. 

56  of.  S.  H.  Butcher,  Aristotle's  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Pine  Art, 
fourth  edition,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  1932,  i513 ; 

L.  Cooper,  Aristotelian  Papers,  Revised  and  Reprinted,  Cor- 
neli University  Press,  Ithaca,  N.'  Y. , 1 9 55",  13lff.  "The 
Villain  as  Hero'*. 

57  Poet.  1456a  19. 

58  cf . V/.  Allen,  (”The  Theme  of  the  Suitors  in  the  Odyssey," 

T*  A.  P.  A.,  LXX  (1939),  104-124),  who  c ons  id  er  s"TEe""sui  t or  s 
'"‘as  tragic  heroes  of  the  type  described  by  Aristotle;"  ap- 
parently  he  means  the  ideal  type,  and  yet  he  immediately 
adds:  "although  they  certainly  do  not  arouse  in  us  emotions 
proper  to  tragedy."  (p.  109)  "The  suitors'  tragedy  is  on  a 
very  low  plane  and  was  clearly  manufactured  by  Homer  for  the 
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from  the  very  beginning  of  the  Odyssey  we  are  introduced  to  them 
as  performing  their  deeds  of  violence 

Oi'  T*  oi 

fKrjh’  k (>vk  <r(}*Coori  /eut  &/A  ttnfas  &>K*s 

Later  meetings  with  them  serve  only  to  confirm  this  first  Im- 
pression.  Homer  constantly  calls  them.  £.  *-S.  ^0  Telemachus 

addresse3  them  as  ep.yjs  ^.v^<rr>jp€s  vfifii  fyoyjres  • 

Homer  has,  I think,  purposely  portrayed  them  as  wicked.  An 
acute  observa tlon  of  Eustathlus  supports  this  vlew.  cnjfAft *€vrcn 
e/x*u$ji  6 1 mrfAenoc  •jrapaTfjpouVTff s ds  ovt£  cnrevSt, V T<*S  otVf  e-tyo- 
jU^Vovs  fertS  dyujfpos  v»us  VJ  rr  yf  f>a  s Tlbit?  . 0 f uctrebs  fA-d\/Tot  $>' 

r/j-s  oi  t%ioCt»s  <^fiW»*62 

The  second  qualif ication  for  a tragic  character  is  that 

he  should  be  appropriate  (cf p /j. o-rrov ),  i.  e.,  true  to  type.  Aris- 

totle  explains  this  by  saying  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  a 

manly  character,  but  it  is  not  appropriate  for  a woman  to  be 

manly  or  elever.®^  Let  us  take  Andromache.  She  is  sketehed  as 

a faithful  and  loyal  wife,  adorned  with  all  the  excellences  and 

virtue  desirable  in  a model  spouse.  Her  whole  life  is  absorbed 

in  her  horne,  in  Hector,  in  Astyanax.  Her  love  for  her  husband, 

poptxlar  conclusion  of  the  Odyssey.”  (p.  110)  He  gives  their 
hamartia  as  a ”lack  of  sophrosyne”.  (p.  109)  It  seems  to  me 
that  All en  is  attempting  to  get  an  example  of  Aristotle's 
tragic  hero  out  of  the  suitors,  when  they  are  not  such. 

59  Od.  1.  91-92. 

60  Hld. , 1.  106,  144,  ete . 

61  TETfT. , 1.  368. 

62  1446,  34  ad  II,  300,  cited  by  Adam,  59. 

63  Poet.  1454a  22. 
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Hector,  is  only  surpassed  by  her  pride  in  him,  and  her  anxiety 
for  his  safety.  She  begs  him  not  to  go  forth  to  battle  in  the 
field  again,  but  rati  er  to  fight  from  the  walls.  When  he  refuses 
and  telis  her  to  retura  horne  and  busy  herself  about  the  loom  and 
distaff,  there  is  no  answer,  but  his  dear  wife  went  forthwith  to 
her  house,  oft  turning  back  for  a glance  at  him,  and  shedding 
warm  tears.®^  Andromache  returas  to  tend  to  her  child  and 
household  tasks,®®  feeding  Hector' s horses,®®  and  even  in  the 
end  preparing  hot  water  for  the  bath  he  will  want  when  he  re- 
turas.®17 Her  lament  at  the  end  is  that  of  a truly  grief-stricken 
widow.  With  the  death  of  Hector  half  of  her  life  is  gone,  and 
even  in  this  hour  of  saaness  her  thoughts  are  centered  not  so 
much  on  herself,  but  rather  on  her  fatherless  child,  to  whom  no 
honor  will  e ver  come. 

Almost  any  of  the  outstanding  characters  in  either  poem 
will  fit  Aristotle's  prescription  that  the  character  should  be 
Mtrue  to  type”.  This  is  really  a polnt  of  masterful  skill  in 
which  Homer  excels.  And  beyond  this  each  character  has  his  own 
little  individuating  traits.  Achilles,  a real  soldier,  is  not 
jxist  a soldier  - a genre  character;  nor  is  Hector  just  a Husband. 
Each  is  true  to  his  type,  but  oh  so  different.'  I cannot  think 
of  any  character  in  the  Homerie  poems,  however  true  to  type  he 

64  II.  6.  495-496 

65  T5id. , 22.  440ff. 

66  ibid. , 8.  187-189. 

67  Tbid. , 22.  444. 
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may  be,  that  does  not  have  some  characteristic  by  which  we  seem 
to  remember  him  forever.  The  ugliness  of  Thersites,®®  the 
beauty  of  Nireus,®®  Dolon,  the  only  son  with  five  sisters,7® 
anu  Briseis,  whose  only  friend  is  the  dead  Patroclus,71  will 
never  be  forgotten  because  of  these  marvelous  pen-strokes. 

Aristotle's  third  qualification  for  character  was  that  it 
should  be  o^cxo^.  There  has  always  been  some  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding  precisely  what  Aristotle  meant  by  this.  A hint  may 
perhaps  be  given  in  the  language  that  he  uses  later  in  the  Poet- 
ica . ^ ofxot ovj  TmroiiSTe s K*K\tovs  ypat4>ov<rt\r,  where  o/uofovs  ( said 
of  a portrait)  means  "like  the  original” . Eorace  understood  it 
to  mean  that  the  author  should  follow  the  traditional  rendering. 
aut  famam  sequere.  . . 

scriptor  honoratum  si  forte  reponis  Achillem, 

impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer, 

lura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  armis.73 

That  is,  the  poet  should  portray  a traditional  character  accord- 

ing  to  the  traditional  concept  of  him.  It  will  be  rather  hard  tc 

find  out  whether  or  not  Homer  has  done  this,  seeing  that  we  do 

not  have  any  of  the  poems  of  his  predecessors . The  only  hint  we 

have  is  from  the  saying  of  Homer,  when  he  compares  the  men  of  hi£ 

own  day  with  the  heroes  of  his  poems,  ofot  vtfv  /^orof  e « n ,7^ 

68  ifrid. , 2.  216f f . 

69  Md.,  2.  6^3. 

70  10-  317. 

71,  M„  19.  287f f . 

72  1454b  10;  cf.  Bywater's  note  ad  loc. 

75  ' Ars  Poetica,  119-122. 

74  rrr  ri  272 ; 5.  304;  12.  449;  20.  287.  Many  Homerie  charac- 
ter s were  undoubtedly  subjects  of  earlier  lays. 
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Lastly,  the  tragic  character  must  he  consistent  with  him- 
self  (fytrfAer).  This  is  also  explained  by  Aristotle;  even  if  the 
original  be  inconsistent  and  offers  a fickle  nature  to  the  poet 
for  representation,  stili  he  xnust  be  consistently  inconsistent.^ 
'To  me  it  seems  that  this  one  quali ty  of  character-portrayal  is 
predominant  in  Homer' s works.  It  can  certainly  be  used  as  a 
proof  of  the  unity  of  authorship  in  the  poems.  Lespite  Grote 
and  his  followers  the  character  of  Achilles  In  the  Ili ad  is 
thoroughly  consistent,  and  has  been  shown  to  be  such  by  many 
modern  writers.76  One  needs  only  to  reread  the  brief  sketch  of 
Achilles'  hamartia  as  given  above  to  see  that  this  is  true. 

In  the  Odyssey  Odysseus  himself  is  a perfect  example  of 
consistent  character-drawing.  In  the  first  line  we  learn  about 
our  hero  that  he  is  a man  of  many  wiles.  This  sets  his  charac- 
ter, and  from  there  on,  we  see  him  practising  his  craft  and 
cunning.  His  escape  from  the  Cyclops,  Polyphemus,  from  Circe, 
and  his  greatest  feat  - the  slaying  of  the  suitors,  bear  this 
out  quite  fully.  To  impress  this  trait  upon  the  hearer  of  the 
tale  Homer  has  selected  for  his  hero  epithets  that  adequately 
describe  his  character 

Our  poet  has  drawn  the  personages  in  his  poems  in  a manner 
which  stirred  the  admiration  of  Aristotle.  Homer 's  influence 

75  Poet.  1454a  26. 

76  e.  g.,  Bassett,  Bowra,  L.  A.  Post. 

77  e.  g. , ti«Ao>iy)Tis  , Od.  4.  763;  5.  214;  7.  240;  8.  463;  9.1; 

11.  354;  13.  311;  14.  191;  19.  106;  etc.  rpAu  v 0 S , Od. 

5.  203;  10.  401;  11.  60;  13.  375;  14.  486;  22.  164;  etc~ 
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on  Attic  tragecly  in  this  regard  i3  not  slight.  Moreover,  his 
practice  may  ha. ve  influenced  Aristotle  somewhat  in  forming  his 
notions  of  the  iaeal  tragic  character.78  Almost  ali  of  the 
points  which  the  Stagirite  has  prescribed  for  good  tragic  char- 
acters  can  he  found  to  be  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  poems 
of  Homer. 


73  I would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  with  D.  S.  Margoliouth, 
that  all  of  Aristotle's  notions  have  come  primarily  from 
Homer.  "Just  as  Aristotlefs  theory  of  TJnity,  which  is 
based  on  the  Homerie  poems,  breaks  down  if  applied  to  the 
tragedies,  so  do  his  rules  for  character.  There  are  dramas 
wherein  no  single  character  can  be  described  as  goodj  in 
the  Orestes,  _e.  s.,  they  are  all  (with  the  exception  of 
quite  unimportant  persons)  atrocious.  Hence  there  can  be 
no  appeal  in  such  dramas  to  that  sympathy  with  suffering 
virtue  which  can  be  aroused  in  most  audiences.”  (op.  cit . , 
118)  I quote  his  opinion  here  for  the  sake  of  the  novelty 
Of  it  only,  since  I do  not  agree  with  hira. 


CHAPTER  V 


TREATMENT  OF  THOUGHT 


When  the  word  "character"  i3  understood  in  its  modern 

connotation,  or  "thought"  forms  a part  of  it,  as  we  saw 

in  the  previous  chapter.  We  said  that  Ctavotu  is  the  element 

that  refers  to  the  intellectual  side  of  a man’s  character.  Aris- 

totle  telis  us  that  it  is  contained  in  those  passages  e/  Tcrtts 

imfoiKVvctftv  n rj  kou  ormcpalvo  ^rsu  jvco/udjv'  . 1 It  is, 

as  Bywater  wells  puts  it, 

intellectual  capacity,  as  evinced  in 
language  (or  actions),  and  se en  when  the  ac- 
tors  argue  or  make  an  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ings  of  others,  in  other  words,  when  they 
reason  or  plead  with  one  of  the  other 
dramatis  personae  in  the  same  sort  of  way, 
as  a rhetor  might  do.2 

In  the  Poetlcs  Aristotle  did  not  go  deeply  into  the  examination 
of  this  constituent  of  tragedy,  since  it  belongs  expressly  to 
the  province  of  rhetoric,  and  was  treatei  in  his  work  on  that 
subject.3  Consequently,  the  remarks  concerning  "thought"  in  the 
Poetics  are  quite  brief. 


It  is  found  in  speeches  which  contain  an  arg-ument  that 
something  is  or  is  not,  or  a general  expression  of  an  opinion.4 


1 Poet.  1450a  6. 

2 Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  note  ad  1450a  6. 

3 Poet.  liF6a  34. 

4 ibid. , 1450b  11. 
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TJnder  its  comprehension  come  ali  the  effects  that  are  to  be  pro- 
duced  by  language  In  general.  Some  are  proof  and  refutation, 
the  arousing  of  the  feelings  (such  as  pity,  fear,  anger,  etc.), 
exaggeration  and  depreclation. ^ Though  some  of  these  effects 
are  clearly  produced  without  any  explanat ion  belng  needed,  others 
are  occasioned.  only  by  the  speeches  of  the  speaker.6  It  Is  the 
ability  to  say  what  is  possible  evov*»*.)  and  appropriate  (r* 

^^orroVTbi).  It  comes  in  the  dialogue  and  is  the  function  of 
the  statesman’s  or  the  rhetorician ’ s art.7 

Such  are  the  brief  remarks  that  Aristotle  makes  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  "thought”  in  the  Poetics.  They  will,  however,  be  con- 
venient pegs  upon  which  to  hang  some  observations . As  far  as 
” thought"  is  concerned,  Aristotle  was  of  the  opinion  that  Homer 
was  supreme;  i Kcn 

Chancellor  Throop  has  lilfewise  remarkeds 

The  intellectual  capacity  and  the  rhet- 
orical  ability  of  the  Homerie  poems  need 
not  be  discussed.  The  poems ' served  as 
models  in  these  matters  to  the  civilized 
world  for  many  centuries,  and  even  Cicero 
and  Quintilian  bestow  the  greatest  praise 
on  them  in  this  regard.* 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  Aristotle  most  likely  did  not 
mean  by  "thought"  what  we  do  when  we  speak  of  the  " thought-con- 
tent"  of  a poem,  e.  g.,  its  sublime  sentiments  and  high  concepts. 

5 Poet.  1456a  36ff. 

6 i^Id. , 145 6b  5-7. 

7 T5TcL , 1450b  4ff. 

8 ibid. , 1459b  16. 

9 op.  oit . , 27;  cf.  Q,uint.  X.  1,  46-47;  Cicero,  Brutus  40. 
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I 

His  meaning  is  not  wholly  alien  to  this  interpretation,  yet  it 
seems  that  he  is  rather  emphasizing  the  types  of  speeches  in 
which  this  thought-content  is  expressed.  If  we  were  to  take 
(TikVoioc  as  equi  valent  to  " thought-contentw  in  the  modera  sense, 
the  Homerie  poems  would  he  ahle  to  offer  numerous  examples  of  it 
But  we  are  restrioting  ourselves  to  what  rather  seems  to  he 
Aristotle's  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  Poetlcs . 

The  Qdyssey,  heoause  of  the  nature  of  the  story,  and  beoause 
several  books  are.  wholly  occupied  in  the  account  of  Odysseus  * 
wanderings,  is  less  capable  of  being  used  to  illustrate  Homer ' s 
\ise  of  i i o(  /oi  «t  than  the  Ili  ad.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
speeches  in  that  poem,  but  if  we  stop  a moment  and  consider  how 
many  of  them  are  purely  narrative  in  character,  the  reason  for 
the  paucity  of  examples  of  "thought"  becomes  ciear.  Books  nine 
to  twelve  are  wholly  narrative.  Then  there  are  the  various 
false  accounts  of  his  wanderings  which  Odysseus  telis  to  conceal 
his  identity,  dsscriptions  of  gardens,  shipbuilding,  and  such 
like.  The  whole  Qdyssey  portrays  its  action  not  directly,  as 
does  the  Iliad,  but  rather  indirectly.  MLonginus" , we  know, 
attributed  the  reason  for  the  predominance  of  narrative  In  the 
Qdyssey  to  Homer' s old  age,  whereas  the  spirited  account  of  the 
Iliad  belongs  to  the  heyday  of  his  genius. As  a resuit,  few 
speeches  in  the  Qdyssey  will  be  capable  of  serving  as  examples 

10  De  Sublimitate,  9.  13,  ed.  by  A.  0.  Prickard,  in  the  0.  £.  T. 
series,  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1906. 
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of  Horaer'3  use  of  Stecyoict..  However,  in  thls  poem  we  do  have  an 
instance,  the  like  of  which  Is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad. 

I refer  to  the  assembly  called  by  Telemachus  in  the  beginning 
of  the  poem.H  Here  we  have  a complete  set  of  speeches  with 
arguments  for  and  against  Telemachus,  who  summoned  the  men  to 
get  rid,  if  possible,  of  the  wooers  of  his  mother.  Telemachus 
states  the  case:  the  suitors  are  devouring  his  substance.  He 
needs  no  proof;  all  know  it.  He  merely  appeals  to  the  citizens' 
sense  of  justice,  and  begs  the  suitors  to  desist  out  of  shame 
before  their  neighbors.-*-^  In  fact,  when  Antinous  rises  to  ans- 
wer  him,  he  does  not  deny  the  charge,  but  shifts  the  blame  to 
Penelope. 

c rot  P otJ  t~i  /nvYjiTT/jpt-S  A)(<x/Ziy  ef/r/tt'  efr/y 

HyTrfp ! rj  TOi  Trepi  fccpizat.  ^ 

Telemachus  telis  the  assembly  that  he  cannot  send  his  mother 
away  from  his  horne,  or  send  her  back  to  her  father,  Icarius. 

But  the  suitors  should  leave  his  halls.^4  The  seer,  Halitherses, 
rises  to  the  defense  of  Telemachus,  interpreting  an  omen  in  his 
favor. One  of  the  chief  suitors,  Eurymachus,  however,  is 
quick  to  rebuke  Halitherses;  he  advises  Telemachus  to  send  Pene- 
lope back  to  her  father,  who  may  give  her  again  in  marriage.^"® 
But  Telemachus  asks  instead  that  they  provide  him  with  a ship 

II  Od.  2.  6-259. 

12  Tjoid. , 2.  64f f . 

13  TEId. , 2.  87-88. 

14  TTbTcT.,  2.  130ff . 

15  ibid.,  2.  161ff . 

16  rbid.,  2.  194ff . 
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that  he  mlght  go  to  seek  for  news  of  Odysseus.  His  friend, 
Mentor,  rises  and  rebukes,  not  the  suitors,  but  the  rest  of  the 
citlzenry  for  tolerating  thls  plunder  of  their  lord's  substance 
in  his  absence.  Leocrites  answers  him  by  saying  that  even  if 
Odysseus  did  retura,  Penelope  would  never  rejoice,  as  he  would 
be  slain  by  the  suitors  who  outnumber  him.  Such  speeches  might 
well  be  the  fore-runners  of  speeches  in  the  Athenian  assembly  to 
which  Aristotle  listened  in  f ourth-century  Athens.  He  said  that 
"thought”  pertained  to  the  rhetorician ' s and  statesman*s  art. 
xiere  i3  an  assembly  of  "rhetoricians”  and  " statesmen”  of  heroic 
times,  and  Homer  has  handled  the  passage  well. 

However,  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  concerned,  there 
are  few  real  speeches  wherein  the  speaker  nputs  forward  an  argu- 
ment  or  delivers  an  opinion."  In  this  poem  Homer  charms  his 
listeners  as  much  by  his  narrative,  as  in  the  Ili ad  he  does  by 
portraying  his  actora  actually  making  use  of  "oratory” . 

Aristotle  enumerates  in  the  Poetica  five  types  of  speeches 
in  which  "thought"  is  predominantly  portrayed:  1)  demonstrative 
speeches,  i.  e..,  those  that  prove  a point;  2)  refutations; 

3)  emotional  pieces,  arousing  pity,  fear,  anger,  etc.;  4)  e.x- 
aggerating  speeches;  5)  depreciatory  speeches.  Homer  has  ex- 
amples  of  each  of  these  types,  and  of  sorae  naturally  more  than 
others.  Wherever  possible,  these  examples  have  been  taken  from 
the  dialogue  engaged  in  by  the  major  characters,  Achilles,  Hec- 
tor, Odysseus  , who  are  truest  to  Aristotle' s tragic  hero. 
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,,Thoughtu , as  portrayed  in  speeches  having  -r»  f^iKwvvon. 
as  their  purpose,  can  be  found  in  Achilles'  speech  to  Agamemnon, 
as  he  proves  that  the  king  is  acting  unyustly . 17  When  Nestor 
tries  to  make  peace  between  them,  he  uses  an  a fortiori  argument 
to  prove  his  point.^®  rjfirj  ^ tot*  eyh  otp^loq-n  jj4.  rrsp 
*v£f>d<n\/  ui/u/Ayffa . . . X*  rnft&rQe  K*\  ero*  TT*r6c-f6* \ fyus-tvov, 

Sarpedon,  in  trying  to  get  Hector  to  rouse  his  men  to  battle, 
pleads  his  cause  by  saying  that  his  own  men,  the  Lycians,  are 
fighting  hard,  and  they  are  only  allies;  why  should  not  Hector 
therefore  rouse  his  men  to  do  battle?-*-®  In  the  ninth  book  the 
Embassy  is  a scene  somewhat  like  the  assembly  scene  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  Odyssey;  we  see  the  orators  debating  before  us. 

Here  Odysseus  tries  to  persuade  Achilles  to  retura  to  battle.2® 

21 

Phoenix  does  too.  These  speeches  are  both  demonstrative,  al- 
tbough  Phoenix»  speech  is  also  capable  of  being  called  "emotion- 
al" . During  the  night  before  Achilles  returas  to  battle,  Poly- 
damas tries  to  prove  to  Hector  and  the  Trojans  that  they  should 
22 

return  to  Troy.  After  the  r econciliation  of  Achilles  and  Aga- 
memnon Odysseus  pleads  the  case  of  the  Greek  host,  saying  that 
they  should  not  be  led  out  to  battle  while  fasting.23  In  the 
Odyssey  we  can  cite  the  speeches  which.  Odysseus  makes  in  trying 
to  prove  his  identity  to  his  son,  Telemachus,  and  to  his  father, 

17  II.  1.  149-171. 

18  TTold. , 1.  254-284. 

19  TbTd . , 5.  472-492 

20  TbTd. , 9.  225-506. 

21  Tbl d.,  9.  434-605. 

22  TEI?.,  18.  254-283. 

23  ibid. , 19.  155-133. 
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Laertes,  as  example s of  this  type.^4 

Hefutations,  too,  are  found  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey . 
Odysseus'  rebuke  to  Thersites  and  the  ansv/er  to  his  charges  are 
an  example.^  & yet  better  example,  however,  is  Achilles'  reply 
to  Odysseus  in  the  Embassy  scene.^®  We  raay  likewlse  recall 
Hector' s speech  to  Polydamas  and  the  Trojans,  refuting  the  for- 
mer, and  bidding  the  latter  prepare  for  battle  in  spite  of 
27 

Polydamas'  misgivings.  ' In  the  Odyssey,  Antinous'  reply  to 
Telemachus  in  the  Assembly  will  serve  as  an  instance  of  refuta- 
ti on.  28 

When  we  come  to  consider  speeches  that  have  an  emotional 
character,  I.  e.,  that  tend  to  arouse  pity,  fear,  anger,  etc«, 
many  more  examples  can  be  found  in  the  poems  to  illustrate  Ho- 
mer's  practice.  We  think  of  the  laments  that  are  uttered  througfr- 
out  the  Iliad.  Emotional  though  these  may  be,  they  are  not 
exactly  speeches  wherein  a point  is  proved  or  an  opinion  is 
expressed,  except  in  a very  wide  3ense.  In  the  quarrel  scene 
Achilles'  speech,  in  which  he  swears  his  oath,  is  rather  a per- 

oq 

fect  example  of  the  kind  of  speech  Aristotle  meant.  Androma- 
che's  appeal  to  Hector  to  take  pity  on  her-  and  on  Astyanax  tries 

24  Od. , 16.  202-212;  24.  331-344. 

25  II.  2.  246-264. 

26  FEjid. , 9.  308-429. 

27  Tbid.f  18.  285-309. 

28  0377  2.  85-128. 

29  TT.  1.  225-244. 
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to  persuade  Hector  that  he  should  rather  fight  froxn  the  walls 
than  return  to  the  field.30  Hector* s reply  mingles  the  feelings 
of  honor,  pity  and  pathos,  as  he  proves  to  her  that  he  cannot 
remain.3-*-  In  the  Embassy  Phoenix *s  appeal  to  Achilles,  unlike 
Odysseus',  is  almost  wholly  emotional.3^  When  the  dreeks  are 
hard-pressed,  and  Agamemnon  is  thinking  of  flight,  and  has  even 
suggested  it,  Odysseus'  reply  is  full  of  anger.33  As  Achilles 
approaches  to  meet  Hector  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  Priam  in 
great  fear  prays  his  son  to  enter  the  gates  and  save  himself. 

And  finally  when  Priam  himself  is  in  the  hut  of  Achilles,  plead- 
ing  with  hira  to  restore  Hector' s body,  he  plays  on  the  emotions 
that  tug  most  at  Achilles'  heart-strings  - his  love  and  devotion 
to  his  father,  Peleus.33  In  the  Odyssey,  Telemachus  addresses 
the  assembly  in  a speech  that  is  mainly  emotional.  In  fact, 
Eomer  telis  us  of  the  effect  on  the  audience.33  Odysseus,  as  he 
meets  Nausicaa,  pleads  for  pity  only;  at  first  he  flatters  her 
to  gain  her  good  will,  and  then  asks  for  mercy  - and  a cloak.3^ 

The  speeches  of  Nestor,  the  Polonius  of  Homerie  poetry, 
are  full  of  ^ejr^flos.  He  is  always  illustrating  his  point  from 
the  distant  past  of  his  youth.38  The  ruse  that  Agamemnon  uses 

30  ibid. , 6.  407-439. 

31  151?.,  6.  441-465. 

32  TbTcL,  9.  434-605;  cf.  line  612. 

33  m,  14.  83-102. 

34  TETcT.,  22.  38-76. 

35  THc[. , 24.  486-506. 

36  W7~2.  39-79;  cf.  line  81. 

37  TTbid . , 6.  149-185. 

38  TTT“7.  124;  11.  670-761;  23.  626-650. 
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to  stir  up  the  host  to  battle  is  also  an  example  of  exaggera- 
tion.39 

Depreciatory  speeches  in  the  Iliad  are  uttered  by  Hector 
to  his  brother,  Paris and  by  Ajax  to  Achilles  in  the  Embassy, 
which  finally  moves  Achilles  somewhat.41  The  old  warrior  shows 
him  that  after  all  he  is  so  small  at  heart  that  he  loves  not  his 
own  warrior-friends  who  are  fighting  bravely  in  his  absence, 
though  unsuccessfully. 

This  catalogue  of  the  examples  of  the  variou3  types  of 
speeches  shows  us  that  Homer  has  employed  that  element  of  tragedy 
which  Aristotle  was  later  to  call  fitatvoi*.  According  to  his 
brief  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  Poetics  Ari3totle  con- 
sidered  demonstration,  refutation,  exaggeration,  depreciation 
and  emotional  appeals  as  the  main  ways  in  which  "thought"  is 
expressed  in  a tragedy.  Abundant  examples  of  Homer' s practice 
in  this  matter  have  been  listed.  Unf ortunately  the  inquiry 
would  lead  us  too  far  afield  if  we  were  to  investigate  the  kinds 
of  demonstration  or  refutation  according  to  Aristotle's  norms  in 
the  Rhetoric.  We  are  limited  in  our  discus  sion  here  to  the  Po- 
etics . 


A fitting  conclusion  to  this  chapter  can  be  made  by  citing 
the  wise  observatione  of  Father  Henry  Browne,  S.  J.  He  says : 


39  ibid. , 2.  110-141. 
4°  Tbld.,  3.  39-57. 

41  TSId.,  9.  624-642. 
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42 


In  dealing  with  the  draraatic  character 
of  the  poems,  we  may  briefly  refer  to 
them  as  containing  the  gerra  and  more 
of  the  germ  of  Greek  Oratory.  In  nothing 
is  Homer'8  power  more  e vident  than  in  the 
genuine  simple  eloquence  of  his  speeches, 
and  even  of  the  shorter  ones.  There  is 
no  single  branch  of  Oratory  — pathos, 
invective,  sarcasm,  exhortation,  en- 
treaty,  of  which  he  does  not  possess  the 

easy  mastery.42 


Handbook  of  Homerie  Study,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
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CHAPTEK  VI 


TREATMENT  OF  EMOTI ON 

Vili  en  Aristotle  proposed  his  definiti  on  of  tragedy  many 
centuries  ago,  he  determined  that  its  end  or  purpose  was  the 
oatharsis  of  the  emotions.  Since  then  much  dispute  about  the 
emotions  In  tragedy  has  arisen.  Although  Aristotle  indicated 
the  oatharsis  of  the  emotions  as  the  end  of  tragedy,  he  did  not 
list  it  among  the  six  elements  of  tragedy.  Yet  we  could  not 
obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  Homer»s  tragic  ability,  unless  we 
gave  some  time  and  consideration  to  his  treatment  of  the  emotions 
proper  to  tragedy. 

The  purpose  of  tragedy  aocording  to  Aristotle  is  <ft'  aAeou 
<poflov  Trep*\'vetv  rxnfOroJV  TT<*.6y)fA.kTu)V  Ka{b<KpT\v . These 

are  the  otKefci  p/fova!  of  tragedy.  Throughout  the  Poetics 
Aristotle  has  given  many  valuable  hints  about  these  emotions, 
which  we  shall  list  briefly. 

Pity  is  aroused  for  the  man  who  does  not  deserve  his  mis- 
fortunes,  and  fear  for  the  man  who  is  like  us.-'*  Though  pity  and 
fear  can  be  produced  by  spectacular  staging,2  yet  they  should 
be  occasloned  by  the  plot  itself,  so  that  a person  could  feel 

1 Poet.  1453a  4ff. 

2 IHd. , 1453b  1. 
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these  emotions  without  seeing  the  play  dramatized.3  In  the 
emotional  effect  of  tragedy  the  two  most  Important  elements  are 
parts  of  the  plot : peripety  and  anagnorisis. ^ This  is  especially 
true  of  an  anagnorisis  that  coincides  with  a peripety. ^ But 
pity  and  fear  can  likewise  be  aroused  in  simple  plots.0  Since 
this  is  true,  tragedy  should  not  only  represent  a complete  ac- 
tion,  but  should  also  contain  incidents  that  cause  pity  and 
fear,  most  of  all  when  the  incidents  are  une-vpected,  and  stili 
logically  proceed  one  from  the  other.7 

Aristotle  lists  in  great  detail  the  kinds  of  incidents  that 
are  especially  conduci ve  to  arousing  our  feelings.  A worthy  man 
passing  from  good  fortune  to  bad  does  not  arouse  fear  or  pity, 
but  rather  shocks  our  feelings.^  And  the  most  untragic  situ- 
ation  is  that  of  a wicked  man  passing  from  bad  fortune  to  good 

Q 

fortune.  Satisfying  our  feelings  for  poetic  j astice  would  be 
the  resuit  of  a wicked  man  passing  from  good  to  bad  fortune,  but 
this  is  different  from  stirring  up  pity  and  fear.10  The  ideal 
situation  is  that  of  a good  man  v/ho  is  brought  to  his  catastrophe 
through  some  hamartia.  Actions  that  cause  pity  and  fear  are 
these:  calami ties  among  friends  (not  enemy  to  enemy,  since  there 

3 ibid.,  1453b  2ff. 

4 M. , 1450a  33-35. 

5 TBTd. , 1452a  32. 

6 THd. , 1456a  19-21.  ' 

7 Ibid. , 1452a  1-4;  1452b  32. 

8 ITO-.,  1452b  35. 

9 ITO:.,  1452b  37. 

10  ibid.,  145 2b  38. 
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is  nothing  pitiable  here  except  in  so  far  as  the  actual  calami ty 
is  concerned)  j11  actions  that  are  performed  consciously  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  (e.  g. , Iviedea  consciously  killing  her 
children);1^  actions  that  are  performed  without  realizing  their 
horror,  only  to  dlscover  it  when,  it  is  too  late.*15  (Aristotle 
says  this  last  method  is  a good  one.1^)  Finally  there  are  actions 
that  are  intended  without  realizing  the  consequences,  but  dis- 
covering  them  in  good  time.15  (This  is  the  best  method. 15 ) Eut 
to  intend  to  perform  an  action  with  full  knowledge  of  the  conse- 
quences and  then  not  perform  it  is  not  tragic  at  ali.17 

Though  Aristotle  has  given  what  might  seem  like  an  sde- 
quate  descriptioh  of  the  emotional  aspect  of  tragedy,  it  is 
unf ortunately  not  enough  to  satisfy  most  critics.  For  there  is 
probably  no  other  topic  in  the  Poetios,  which  is  subject  to  as 
much  discussion  as  this. 

First  of  ali,  we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  the  oik e?*. 

Tjiovy)  of  an  epic  is  the  same  as  that  of  a tragedy,  and  whether 
this  is  the  opinion  of  the  Stagirite.  S.  H.  Butcher  remarks : 
"There  is  nothing  in  the  Poetios  to  bear  out  the  assumption  of 
many  commentators  that  epic  poetry  excites  precisely  the  same 

11  ibid. , 1453b  15ff. 

12  Tbld. , 1453b  23. 

13  IU.,  1453b  30. 

14  iFld. , 1454a  2. 

15  Tbld. , 1453b  34. 

16  T5Tq. , 1454a  4. 

17  T5Id»>  1453b  37ff . 
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emotions  as  tragedy." If  this  statement  is  true,  it  would 

seem  that  the  efforts  of  this  present  chapter  will  go  for 

naught.  Although  the  nature  of  epic  poetry  may  not  be  precisely 

the  sanie  as  tragic  poetry,  yet  it  seerns  that  epic  poetry  can 

arouse  the  same  emotions,  and  often  does.  Aristotle  does  not 

deny  this,  nor  does  he  explicitly  affirm  it.  Re  telis  us  that 

historically  epic  poetry  agreed  with  tragic  only  in  so  far  as 

it  was  a metrical  r epresentation  of  heroic  action.  But  it  is 

different  in  as  much  as  it  has  a single  metre  and  is  narrative.-^ 

The  purpose  of  tragedy  is  to  arouse  pity  and  fear.  Epic  poetry 

can  excite  in  the  hearer  various  emotions,  among  which  are  often 

pity  and  fear.  Though  it  often  does  stir  up  other  emotions, 

e.g.,  wonder  or  admiration,  we  cannot  deny  that  epic  poetry  is 

capable  of  arousing  pity  and  fear  also.  This  i3  sufficient  for 

the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  If  Aristotle  thought  that  Homer's 

epics  were  tragic,  as  he  did,  then  surely  he  did  not  deny  that 

epic  poetry  could  arouse  those  emotions  proper  to  tragedy.  By- 

water,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Poetios,  has  written: 

In  Aristotle’ s view  epic  poetry  has  the 
same  end  as  Tragedy;  and  its  immediate 
effect  (^PYov  ) is  the  same  iri  kind,  the 
pleasurable  excitement  of  the  emotions 
of  pity  and  fear.  The  affinity  of  the 
Homerie  Epic  and  Tragedy  in  this  respect 
was  acknowledged  in  antiquity  by  the 
ancient  coramentators  on  Homer.  . .as  well 
as  by  Plato  (Rep.  605C).  Aristotle' s 
view  is  that  the  dlfference  between  them 


18  Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius , Macmillan  and  Co.,  London, 
1891,  356  note. 

19  Poet.  1449b  9ff. 
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ls  mainly  one  of  manner ; so  that  apart 
from  that  they  are  fundamenta lly  allke  -- 
wlth  the  same  literary  elements,  the 
same  canons  of  procedure,  the  same  emo- 
tlonal  effect,  and  the  same  ultimate  end 
and  justification. 20 

And  so,  our  task  in  this  chapter  is  to  examine  Homer 's  practice 
to  see  how  akin  it  is  to  Aristotle 's  prescriptions . 

First  of  all,  pity  and  fear  should  be  aroused  by  the  very 
plot  itself.  Epie  poetry,  since  it  lacks  the  spectacular  ac- 
coutrements  that  are  possible  to  tragedy  because  of  staging, 
must  necessarily  produce  pity  and  fear  from  the  very  marrow  of 
the  plot  if  it  is  to  have  it  at  all.  While  discussing  the  sub- 
j ect  of  plot  in  Homer  according  to  Aristotle 's  notions,  we  saw 
that  the  three  elements  of  a plot  which  he  says  contribute  to 
the  emotional  effect  of  tragedy  can  be  found  in  Homer' s poema. 
They  are  peripety,  anagnorisis  and  calamity.  The  tragic  plot  in 
the  Iliad  depends  on  Achilles'  refusal  to  enter  the  battle  again 
at  the  entreaty  of  his  friend,  Ajax.  Because  he  does  not  heed 
Ajax's  advice,  but  sends  forth  Patroclus  in  his  stead,  Achilles 
comes  to  a catastrophe  that  causes  him  the  greatest  grief  he  has 
ever  known.  Aristotle  said  that  we  pity  the  person 
6u<rruj(ov\/TCL.  Oooper's  translation  of  this  phrase,  it  seems  to 
me,  brings  out  the  true  meaning  that  Aristotle  had  when  he  wrote 
these  words.  "Pity  is  what  .we  feel  at  a misfortune  that  is  out 
of  proportion  to  the  faults  of  a man."21  We  pity  Achilles, 

20  ojo.  cit . , 359 ; cf.  also  Gudeman,  388. 

21  Aristotle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  40. 
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because  he  is  suffering  much  more  than  he  really  deserved.  The 
twenty-third  book  of  the  II iad,  where  he  mutilates  the  corpse 
of  Hector  gives  us  a wonderful  picture  of  his  grief. 

We  fear  because  we  realize  that  the  tragic  character  is 

like  ourselves.  Our  fear  is  a condi tioned  one.  Because  of  the 

identif ication  of  ourselves  with  the  tragic  personage  we  begin 

to  fear  for  him,  and  ourselves,  realizing  that  sometime  we  may 

be  in  a like  circumstance . Although  Achilles  may  be  a Homerie 

hero,  or  even  appear  to  us  as  a demigod,  yet  his  actions  show 

that  human  nature  is  stili  a part  of  him.  It  is  this  element 

in  him  that  makes  us  identify  ourselves  with  him  in  his  great 

suffering,  and  makes  us  feel  so  intensely  the  emotion  of  tragic 

fear.  We  can  well  apply  S.  H.  Butcher’s  descrlption  of  a tragic 

hero  to  Achilles,  illustrating  how  he  is  oju-o/os  : 

As  it  is,  we  arriveat  the  resuit  that 
the  tragic  hero  is  a man  of  noble  nature, 
like  ourselves  in  elemental  fellings  and 
emotions;  idealised,  indeed,  but  with  so 
large  a share  of  our  common  humanity  as  _ 
to  enlist  our  eager  interest  and  sympathy.  * 

In  the  remarks  of  the  Scholiasts  are  found  frequent  refer- 
ences  to  Homer*s  arousing  of  the  tragic  emotions.  They  indicate 
for  us  various  concrete  passages  where  the  poet  attempts  by 
language  and  other  means  to  excite  the  audiencete  feelings.  L. 
Adam  has  remarked: 

22  Aristotle  's  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art,  317. 
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Furcht  und  Mitleid  soli  also  die  tragische 
Handlung  erregen.  Belege  finden  sich 
zahlreich.  So  Venet.  A.  I,  21 
o(i)Tox>s  (B.),  26  So<r  ri-n*?  r»us  £aa>j ras  (B.  ), 

50  Alos.  2j  580  ttms  ko rfji  f^v\T- 

fb 5 s (B.)J  VI,  371  fax  Si  Ka<  Kf>i*6iv 

-rov  J(Kpo<*Ty)v  oT  ir/js  SyrAjjpuire  ftev 

AuVhS  evfi*y/  e£\tyyyf  3Avb/a*fj> icypflfoV,  484 

odjf  eht-AovV  tt>  ttolOos,  ^AA«i  cr<JV0t.T«v 

€rV ctVT/  «*> V 7r*6 oSj  favori  /c«t'c  XtfTWU  • €rU  jfeAw/Toc- 

r*/>  aur*»'  TTytxrr^r^  f,>s 

df  )f  TTS-^Jt  ToO  CKTO^OJ  *'*  6 c* 

In  the  Odyssey,  too,  the  emotions  of  pity  and  fear  are 
aroused  from  the  very  plot  itself.  The  fortunes  of  Odysseus  and 
his  followers  are  hardly  in  proportion  to  their  aeeds  - ”fools, 
who  devoured  the  kine  of  Helios  Hyperion.”2^  In  the  ninth  book 
Odysseus  by  his  craft  and  cunning  blinds  the  Cyclops,  and  exults 

Kc/kAw^  e(V  «.tv  ns  (Te  KocrxQryrQv 
0<f>6ar\juo'Z  fy/avjTatt  ie-i  KSAiyjV  i\o(t<)r6*'  ^ 

<?f>£<rQ<x'  *0  J u<T<rna  vroA < TTbfb  &tti  <?  !s<x  \<x uirxi 

vVo*  /taefrwJ,  'IQ^KY]  &•  oik <J  ^5(0(/rot.25 

Polyphemus  prays  to  his  father,  Poseidon,  that  Odysseus  may 
never  reach  his  home,  or  at  least  may  he  arrive  after  many  wan- 
derings,  having  lost  all  his  comrades,  and  carried  there  on  the 
ship  of  strangers.26  This  is  accomplished,  and  when  he  does 
finally  arrive,  our  emotions  are  again  strained  and  stirred  vio- 
lently  by  the  battle  with  the  suitors,  and  again  by  the  long- 
awaited  meeting  of  Odysseus  and  Penelope.  As  we  feared.  for 
Achilles,  so  too  we  fear  for  Odysseus,  although  certainly  not  in 
the  same  degree,  since  Odysseus  after  his  suffering  finally  come; 

23  ojp.  cit . , 33. 

24  Od.  1.  8. 

25  ibid.  9.  502-505. 

_2fi -rmrr.  q.  sanff. 
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to  a happy  end.  In  the  Odyssey,  as  we  ha  ve  seen,  w'e  have  an 
example  of  anagnorisis  colnciding  with  peripety  - a situation 
which  Aristotle  thought  was  especlally  conducive  to  producing 
the  effects  of  pity  and  fear.  Odysseus  reveals  himself  to  the 
suitors,  and  proceeds  to  slay  them. 

Aristotle  said  that  the  emotions  were  aroused  even  more 
when  the  incidents  happened  unexpectedly,  but  nevertheless  as  a 
consequence  of  one  another.  Due  to  Homer’s  f oreshadowing  most 
of  the  major  events  in  both  poems  are  known  to  us  beforehand. 
However,  there  is  the  striet  causality  between  the  events,  which 
Aristotle  prescribed.  Our  analysis  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
given  in  the  chapter  on  plot  will  serve  to  illustrate  this.  As 
far  as  the  kinds  of  incidents  are  concerned,  only  the  Iliad  will 
meet  with  Aristotle' s requirements  in  this  regard.  There  we 
have  the  passage  of  Achilles,,  a good  and  noble  character,  from 
good  fortune  to  bad  because  of  his  hamartia.  This  for  Aristotle 
would  make  the  kiAAirry  27  The  Odyssey,  as  he  himself 

has  remarked,  has  a double  outcome,  which  he  did  not  consider  so 
perfect  a plot  as  one  with  a single  outcome,  as  we  have  described. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Aristotle  ascribed  the  reason 
for  this  kind  of  plot  to  the  sentimentality  of  the  audience,  to 
which  poets  are  often  wont  to  cater.^ 

With  regard  to  the  actions  that  arouse  pity  and  fear,  we 

27  Poet.  1452b  30ff. 

28  TEid. , 1453a  32ff. 
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have  In  the  Iliad  a remarkable  example  of  calamity  among  friends. 
The  death  of  Patroclus  was  caused  by  Achilles'  refusal  to  reen- 
ter  the  fightj  he  allows  him  to  go  forth  to  drive  the  Trojans 
back,  and  he  is  slain.  Achilles  himself  admits  that  he  was  the 
cause,  -ror  ^irz^ke-abc..^  This  is  also  an  example  of  an  action  in- 
tended  and  carried  out,  whose  horror  is  only  learned  too  late. 

In  the  Odyssey  there  is  no  example  of  such  actions.  The  calami- 
ties  that  are  caused  are  those  of  enemy  against  enemy,  Odysseus 
against  Polyphemus,  against  the  suitors;  these  Aristotle  claim- 
ed  would  not  arouse  pity  and  fear  except  in  so  far  as  the 
calamity  itself  was  concerned. 

Such  are  the  ways  in  which  Homer  has  handled  the  emotional 
element  of  tragedy  along  Aristotelian  lines.  There  is  not  as 
much  agreement  here  as  there  is  in  some  of  the  other  elements 
of  tragedy.  In  the  Iliad  we  find  Homer  almost,  as  it  were, 
following  Aristotle ',s  rules  to  the  letter.  The  Odyssey  Is  dif- 
ferent. Yet  in  both  of  these  poems  there  are  found  the  means  to 
arouse  true  pity  and  fear.  Both  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  a 
fjLt/jir)<ns  . . . f/*  eXzov  /(et)  7T*f>oi\ro\j<rct.  7 jjr  7 uv  t»«ou7um/ 

Kof&ocfxnS.  By  means  of  pity  and  fear  they  accomplish 
the  catharsis  of  these  emotions.  Aristotle  did  not  teli  us  in 
the  Poetios  precisely  how  these  emotions  were  to  be  purified, 
and  so  there  is  no  norm  by  which  we  can  judge  of  Homer' s practice. 
We  know  that  there  is  a catharsis  in  Homerie  poetry,  since  we 
29  II.  18.  82. 
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are  not  conscious  in  any  scene  of  experiencing  the  real  pity 
and  fear  of  ordinary  life  with  their  depressing  elements.  Cer- 
tain  scenes  in  the  poems  may  be  described  as  gory;  the  mutila- 
tion  of  Hector' s body  may  disgust  us.  Yet  this  is  epic  poetry, 
and  scenes  such  as  these  have  always  been  a part  of  such  poetry. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  more  refined  taste  of  Fifth  Century  Athens 
that  excluded  them  from  the  stage.  But  even  though  the  mutila- 
tion  of  Hector's  body  may  be  terrible,  Homer's  language  and  style 
have  elevated  that  description,  so  that  we  realize  that  the 
poet  is  not  dwelling  on  the  details  of  that  action  for  the  sheer 
delight  of  painting  something  gruesome.  Rather  it  is  an  in- 
stance  of  Homerie  realism.  Real  and  detailed  pictures  though 
they  be,  they  serve  only  as  a background  for  those  magnificent 
scenes  like  the  lament  of  Andromache,  Hecuba,  and  Priam  which 
follow.  Had  not  these  latter  scenes  followed  the  mutilation  of 
Hector's  corpse,  the  emotions  aroused  by  the  description  would 
undoubtedly  affect  us  in  a more  depressing  manner.  The  very 
last  line  of  the  Iliad,  uis  oY  f £ /jjf> / e-n* ✓ f/cTvpts 

nrmo  t> < o is  a concrete  example  of  how  the  catharsis  takes 
place  in  that  poem.  That  line  recalls  to  us  the  terrible  death 
and  mutilation,  and  then  those  pathetic  scenes  of  Priam  in  Achil- 
les ' hut  and  of  the  lamentations,  which  redeem  the  horror  of 
Achilles'  actions,  and  so  elevate  those  emotions  to  the  aesthetic 
level. 

30  ibid.,  24.  304. 
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If  Aristotle's  prescriptions  on  the  subject  of  catharals 
were  only  extant  - granting  that  he  did  treat  the  subject  in 
the  lost  second  hook  of  the  Poetics  - we  would  be  in  a better 
position  to  judge  whether  or  not  Homer  has  made  use  of  a tragio 
element  which  the  Philas opher  was  to  incorporate  in  his  rules 
for  good  tragedy.  Any  attempts  to  show  how  Homer  has  used 
oatharsls  would  be  foundea  on  what  we  think  Arlstotle  meant. 
This  is  unsatisfying,  but  under  the  circumstances  we  can  do  no 
more. 


CONCLUSI ON 


Before  we  add  our  concluding  remarks,  this  is  probably  the 
best  place  to  state  the  likenesses  and  the  differences  between 
epic  and  tragic  poetry,  as  Aristotle  saw  them.  Epie,  we  learn, 
like  tragedy  and  other  form3  of  poetry  and  art  is  a mimesis . ^ 

In  some  things  it  agrees  with  tragedy,  and  in  sorae  it  differs; 

epic  has  one  metre,  is  narrative,  and  is  of  greater  length  - 

o 

these  are  its  chief  differences.  Because  of  its  length,  how- 
ever,  it  can  represent  simultaneous  actions.3  The  episodes,  too, 
in  epic  are  long,  whereas  those  of  tragedy  are  shorter.^  If  the 
incidents  in  these  episodes  are  relevant,  they  increase  the 
poem  in  fculk  and  richness.3  Lengthy  though  it  may  be,  epic 
should  have  the  same  elements  as  trageuy,  save  song  and  staging 
effects.®  The  plot  in  the  epic  should  be  constructed  as  in  a 
tragedy,  i.  e.,  dramatically.^  Consequently,  there  should  be 
the  same  kinds  of  plot  as  there  are  in  tragedy.®  Epic,  too, 
needs  reversals,  discoveries,  calamity;  its  thought  and  diction 
are  also  to  be  good.^  The  plot  of  the  epic  poem,  however,  has 


1 

Foet. 

1447a  13ff. 

2, 

ibid. 

, 1449b  9;  cf.  1459b  17ff, 

3 

ibid. 

, 1459b  26. 
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T5Td. 

, 1455b  15ff . 
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less  unity  than  a tragedy,  because  It  admits  longer  and  more 
frequent  episodes.1^  Marvellous  actions  are  admissible  in 
tragedy,  while  even  the  inexplicable  can  be  used  in  an  epic.11 
And  when  the  question  is  raised  which  is  the  better  type  of  po- 
etry  and  mlmesis,  Aristotle  gives  the  palm  to  tragedy,  since  it 
can  fulfill  its  function  without  being  acted,  and  accomplishes 
ali  that  epic  poetry  can  do  in  a shorter  and  more  concentrated 
space.  It  has  ali  the  elements  of  epic  poetry,  and  besides 
these  it  possessas  a great  economy  of  length,  which  enables  its 
effect  to  be  more  concentrated. 12 

Admitting,  then,  these  differences  which  Aristotle  himself 
acknowledges,  our  conclusion  is  only  that  which  Aristotle 
had  proposed,  viz.,  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  do  contain  the 
elements  of  a tragic  poem  according  to  his  notions  of  tragedy* 
Our  purpose  in  this  thesis  has  been  to  examine  these  poems 
to  see  explicitly  how  Homer  makes  use  of  these  elements.  In 
almost  each  individual  instance  Homer  has  been  found  to  have 
constructed  his  poems  along  lines  that  Aristotle  later  proposed 
for  the  m\K(TTy\  we  are  not  trying  to  say  that  Greek 

tragedy  of  the  fifth  century  was  really  begun  in  Homer's  time. 
There  were  many  stages  of  development  between  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  and  the  first  dramatic  attempts  of  Thespis.  The  lyric 
poems  had  intervened  to  contribute  their  share  to  that  develop- 

1°  ibid . , 1462b  7ff. 

11  rETfl.,  1460a  11. 

12  ibid.,  1462a  llff. 
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ment;  so  too  the  dithyrambs.  Nor  can  we  deny  all  originality 
to  the  tragedlans  themselves.  However,  we  can  be  fairly  safe 
in  saying  that  Athenian  tragedy,  as  Aristotle  conceived  it,  had 
its  beginnings  in  Homer's  poetry. 

Did  Aristotle  build  his  theory  of  Greek  tragedy  entirely 
from  the  Homerie  poems?  Some  think  so.  That  he  was  influ- 
enced  by  Homer's  art  and  practice,  there  is  no  doubt.  But  to 
say  that  he  got  his  theory  entirely  from  these  poems,  and  that 
it  breaks  down  when  applied  to  the  Greek  tragedies,  seems  to  be 
going  too  far.  Aristotle’s  whole  method  of  approach  to  any 
subject  which  occupied  his  attention  would  be  against  such  a 
theory.  Philosopher  that  he  was,  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
generalize  from  one  or  two  instances.  Actually  he  had  the  cor  puti 
of  Greek  tragedy  before  him,  whence  he  drew  his  principies. 
Because  Homer's  method  and  practice  accorded  so  well  with  these 
notions,  he  could  not  help  but  notice  them.  Gudeman  has  well 
remarked:  "Diese  Vorstellung  erklaert  es  auch,  warum  A.  risto- 
teles  so  oft  ohne  B6denken  in  der  Eroerterung  der  Tragoedie 
sich  homerischer  Beispiele  bedient."14  Aristotle,  indeed, 
looked  on  Homer  as  a supreme  poet  ( i <ttoL  7n»f/jr>js  oos  )1® 

and  as  the  forerunner  of  tragedy  {u)V7iVf>  3Ih  k<A  >j  t6ur<re(a( 

icpbs  -ms  ) . 16  His  reasons  are  ciear  enough,  when  we 

13  e. - g. , B,  S.  Margoliouth,  op.  cit. 

14  • op.  cit.,  109.  

15  PoetTT448b  34. 

16  ifrld .,  1448b  38ff . 
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see  how  Homer  actually  made  use  of  the  very  elements  that  Aris- 
totle  later  demanded  for  the  perfect  tragedy. 

From  another  aspect,  too,  we  can  view  Homer' s Influence  on 
Greek  tragedy.  The  extant  plays  oonstantly  reveal  "Homerio 
touches" . We  have  even  mentioned  the  statement  that  is  attribu- 
ted  to  Aeschylus,  that  his  dramas  were  slices  from  Homer' s 
banquets.  Aeschylus»  plays,  more  than  those  of  the  other  tra- 
gedians,  reveal  this  influence.  "Rightly  or  wrongly  the  ancient 
critics  regarded  the  'Iliad'  as  a model  of  artistic  construction, 
and  the  technique  of  the  later  Greek  poets  only  becomes  intelli- 
gible  when  we  understand  the  method  of  the  first  and  greatest 
source  of  their  inspirat ion." 17  By  investigating  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  as  we  have  done  according  to  the  canons  of  Aristo- 
telian  criticism,  we  have  tried  to  bring  out  in  a little  differ- 
ent manner  than  usual  the  very  abundant  riches  of  this  "greatest 
source"  of  inspiration  for  later  Greek  poets.  The  few  elements 
that  were  treated  in  this  thesis  do  not  adequately  cover  the 
field  of  influence  that  Homer  had  on  later  poets.  Let  me  cite 
a statement  that  will  show  how  he  exerted  this  influence  in 
other  points  as  well. 

Homer 's  technique,  the  shape  and  structure 
of  his  paragraphs,  his  balancing  of  themes 
and  episodes,  like  figures  on  a vase  or 
pediment,  even  the  distribution  of  his 
. images  — similes  of  fire  and  flood,  for 
instance,  sparsely  used  at  first,  but 

17  J.  T.  Sheppard,  The  Pattern  of  the  Iliad,  London,  Methuen  & 
Co.,  Ltd. , 1922, “2T1. 
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afterwards  reiterated,  reinforced,  com- 
bined,  accumulated,  till  the  images 
become  reality,  the  Trojan  rlvers  are 
in  epate  and  fire  devours  the  plain  -«* 
all  this  was  studied  and  adapted  to 
dramatic  purposes  by  Aeschylus.  Whether 
he  said  it  or  not,  his  plays  were  slices 
frora  the  Mas ter’ s feast.18 

Sxxch  details  were  outside  the  scope  of  this  thesis.  Neverthe- 
less  the  influence  of  Homer  in  these  points  is  unmistakeable . 

In  omitting  mention  of  them,  I have  not  denied  them.  The  simi- 
larities  which  Aristotle  noted  in  Homer  and  Athenian  tragedy 
were  only  the  concrete  expressions  of  the  elements  that  are  the 
same  in  each.  These  we  have  tried  to  bring  out  more  explicitly, 
thus  vindicating  Homer' s title  of  First  Tragedian. 


18  J.  T.  Sheppard,  "Attic  Drama  in  the  Fifth  Century,,t  The 

Cambridge  Ancient  History,  edited  by  J.  E.  Eury,  3.  A.  Cook, 
F.  fi'.  Adcock,  Cambridge,  at  the  University  Press,  1927, 

V (Athens),  114. 
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